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P. J. PROUDHON: A PROPHET OF 1848 
PART I: LIFE AND WORKS 


DOROTHY W. DOUGLAS 
Smith College 


ABSTRACT 


Though not a pure anarchist, Proudhon was the forerunner of anarchism. 
Though not a militant trade unionist, he was the forerunner of syndicalism. Human 
relationships, he held, must be built on free individual initiative and mutual justice 


O43 and respect—impossible in the present social order based on exploitation. The new 
social order demands special interest groups, which, on the economic side, would fa- 
Neal cilitate the direct exchange of goods and eliminate most of the credit system, and, 


on the political side, would supply the minimum degree of federal sovereignty 
necessary for social balance. Proudhon’s life was busy and dramatic; his writings 
were prolific and influential out of all proportion to their coherence. His influence 
was felt in the Paris Commune; in the establishment of mutualistic banks in Bel- 
gium, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany; in the anarchism of Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
and Herzen; in the social theory of DeGreef; and in the present-day syndicalist 
movement, which looks to Proudhon as its prophet, in spite of wide divergence from 
his doctrines. 


Proudhon occupies an interesting position in the history of so- 
cial thought. He is at the headwaters of a divide, practically alone. 
Behind him lies the rather inchoate stream of “utopian” socialism, 
and before him the sharply separated currents of Marxian com- 
munism and pure anarchism. Syndicalism is yet to come. He him- 
self is the chief force in separating off the anarchistic current and 
channeling out a deep bed for it. Yet his anarchism even at the out- 
set is not pure. He foresees some of the factors that are going pres- 
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ently to form Syndicalism with a life of its own. He wants some of 
the best of both worlds, the individualistic and the group centered. 
And his search for specific means goes on to the end of his life. 

With the growth of syndicalist theory in France and, since the 
war, with the threat of Bolshevism, a considerable Proudhon-cult 
has sprung up. This is the more easy since Proudhon wrote with 
extraordinary loquacity, great fertility of mind, and no order what- 
soever. Hence in his forty-odd volumes one is always coming across 
something new. Thus of late a good deal of space and some doctoral 
erudition has been spent in French and German reviews debating 
whether Proudhon really was a revolutionary or only a revolté. 
Was Marx at all justified in calling him “a petty bourgeois” with 
“the sentiments of a tallow chandler”? Then, too, his parallelisms 
to Syndicalist theory have been gone into at some length. Are they 
accidental or did they cradle the theory ?* 

More recently yet Proudhon’s friends in very various camps of 
opinion (“Le Cercle des Amis de Proudhon”’) have issued a little 
book of essays trying to show the timeliness of his thought for con- 
temporary France.* And his complete works have gone into a new 
and revised edition. 

Meanwhile in this country two of his most characteristic works 
have lately been translated.* The more recent of them is out only a 
few months. It deals with his plans for a reorganization of society 
through mutual banking and is preceded by a long introduction and 
exposition by American admirers. 

So nearly as Proudhon’s philosophy can be reduced to any sort 
of formula, it would be that at the bottom of every social relation- 

* See the following among others: A. Berthod, P. J. Proudhon et la propriété; 
un socialisme pour les paysans, Paris, 1910; C. Bouglé, La Sociologie de Proudhon, 
Paris, 1911; A-G. Boulen, Les idées solidaristes de Proudhon, Paris, 1912; M. Lair, 
“Proudhon pére de l’anarchie,” Annales des Sciences Politiques (1909), pp. 588-613; 
R. Mattfeldt, P. J. Proudhon’s Theorie des Kapitals, Zurich, 1920; G. Pirou, Proud- 
honisme et syndicalisme révolutionaire, Paris, 1910; M. Ralea, Proudhon, sa con- 
ception du progrés, Paris, 1922; G. du Rostu, Proudhon et les socialistes de son 
temps, Paris, 1913. 

* Proudhon et notre temps, Paris, 1920. 


* General Idea of the Revolution in the Nineteenth Century. Translated by 
John Beverly Robinson, London, 1923. Proudhon’s Solution of the Social Problem, 
edited by Henry Cohen. New York, 1927. 
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ship must be mutual “justice,” that every man owes his fellows com- 
plete respect; that the present social order does not admit of this, 
rather that it is based upon exploitation; that the new order re- 
quires a growth, not exactly of equality, but of “equivalence” in so- 
cial function and status;* and that this is best secured by a free 
“mutualistic” organization of exchange in the economic sphere and 
by a free “federalistic” organization of government in the political 
sphere. 

By “mutualism” Proudhon meant a practice of voluntary asso- 
ciation for strictly specified and limited purposes, primarily for ex- 
change of all sorts. He constantly contrasted it in his mind with the 
all-absorbing “association” of the Utopians. This he considered 
bad for human dignity and impossible for human impulses. Let 
man’s interests remain individual, and let him pool only so much of 
them as it is within the power of some special group to satisfy. In 
other words, although Proudhon does not use the phrase, let all 
groups become interest groups. (Once furnish these, he thought, 
and all men would soon find their own natural level of earnings, 
which would surely prove to be far more nearly equal than at 
present. ) 

The most unsatisfied human need today, Proudhon held, was 
the need for safe and free initiative. And the requisite instrument 
was, not a communistic pooling of all the means of production, but 
a regrouping of the individual producers in their réle of exchangers 
of products. Let them organize circulation. Let them become their 
own bankers. Let exchange take place directly within each “mu- 
tualist” association, by means of purely representative notes— 
really validated commercial paper,—and the “deadweight” of 
heavy discount charges would no longer be necessary. The produc- 
ers and consumers, moreover, would be drawn into closer contacts 
and would have opportunity to foretell market demand. Outside 
agencies would be forced to revise their interest rates and their 
price-levels, the prices of houses and land would fall, and soon all 
society would be “keeping pace to a different music.’”** This would 
indeed be “the solution of the social problem.” 


*“Progressive equivalence of functions and capacities,” Proudhon calls it in the 
Contradictions Economiques. See Oeuvres Completes, IV, 228. 


“ Carlyle’s phrase, not Proudhon’s. 
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On the political side the complement of the new order would be 
“federalism.’”® The many kinds of different interest-groupings that 
would spring up under the new régime would exercise each a cer- 
tain degree of sovereignty. This was what Proudhon meant by say- 
ing® L’atelier fera disparaitre le gouvernment, government was to 
be swallowed up in industry. Thus the workshop groups would run 
and control one kind of schools, the parents’ associations, if they 
wished, another; while instead of the existing French system of 
centralized government ownership of railways, the railroad and 
canal operators—meaning by this workmen as well as manage- 
ment—would administer the transportation system of the country 
in a sort of Plumb Plan. The individual citizens meanwhile, in- 
trenched each in his own bit of property, would offer the final resist- 
ance to any all-absorbing state." 

In the legislative branch of government, if government it should 
continue to be called, the representatives would be chosen as ex- 
press delegates of their particular interest groups. There would be 
as many categories as possible, some occupational, some local. 
Asked how such a heterogenous assemblage of interests, as such, 
would come to any agreement, Proudhon replied, “By their mutual 
weighing.’”*® In other words, it was social balance that was to take 
away the need for direct social control. 

The impression that Proudhon made upon his contemporaries 
was out of all proportion to the coherence of his teachings. He 
never had a school, still less a political party, but he had a group of 
friends,® and he made new ones to the end of his life, who were ready 


*Or “anarchism.” Proudhon uses the two terms indifferently, though it is 
“federalism,” implying a more elaborated conception, that predominates toward the 
end of his life. 

*Letter to Pierre Leroux, December 14, 1849, quoted in Desjardins, P. J. 
Proudhon, II, 183. 

*“Property in land is a dismemberment of sovereignty.” Theorie nouvelle de 
la propriété (1862), Oeuvres Posthumes, p. 226. 

* De la justice, Vol. Il, O.C., XXII, 126. 

*“No rich man of the country has been so rich in friends as I.” Correspondence 
(1840), I, 210. Many of the most devoted were drawn to him long before he be- 


came prominent. See especially the extraordinary letter (1831) from Gustave Fal- 
lot, the literary critic, written when Proudhon was still a proofreader of twenty- 
three. “. . . . What interest could I have in flattering a poor printer? . . . . But 
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to give themselves up completely to what they thought he stood for. 
“One must either love me or hate me,”** he once wrote, and certain- 
ly he gave the haters every opportunity, for few men have wielded 
a bitterer pen in political dispute. Yet throughout his life we find 
even the constituted authorities who were supposed to be imprison- 
ing, banishing, or at least silencing him, treating him with restraint 
and surreptitious respect. As to the young men of the day, “He has 
done an enormous amount of harm,” writes Marx the year after his 
death, “he has seduced and corrupted (i.e., away from the class 
struggle) the jeunesse brillante, the students, then the workers.” 
Of the workers Proudhon himself acknowledged: ‘They do not 
read me, but they understand me.”** And Emile de Lavelaye, later 
a leader of the very different school of Christian Socialists, writes 
from Belgium at the height of the excitement of ’48, “As for me, I 
would fain come to live in Paris, live on bread and water and work 


under Proudhon!”** 

Proudhon was born at Besancon in 1809 of a poor peasant fam- 
ily. His father was a cooper; his mother had been a farm maid. A 
cousin of the family was professor of law at Dijon and correspond- 
ing member of the Besancon Academy, but we do not find any deal- 
ings between him and his obscure relatives.** Proudhon worked in 


listen: I know not whether I should have divined the author of Emile when he 
was twenty years of age But I have known you, I have loved you 
Keep this letter This is my prediction: you will be, Proudhon, in spite of 
yourself, inevitably ...., a writer, an author; you will be a philosopher; you 
will be one of the lights of the century Do now what you will, set type in 
a printing office,. . . . bury yourself in. . . . obscure and lonely villages, it is 
all one to me. . . . your place in the world has been appointed and it cannot re- 
main empty ... .” (Corr. I, xv-xviii). Cf. also Proudhon’s eulogy of Fallot 
upon the latter’s untimely death a few years later. (Letter to M. Weiss, 1836. 
Corr., I, 17-23). 

* Corr., I, 210. 

“ How many readers must one have, he asks, to be sure that one’s ideas shall 
pass on? “A few dozen; not more. The rest will catch what they can 
people do not read me, and yet without reading me they listen to me. Their heart 
swears by the Revolution” (letter of May 21, 1853, Corr., III, 46-47). 

* Quoted in Louis Bertrand, Histoire de la démocratie et du socialisme en 
Belgique (Brussels, 1907), II, 117. 

*In fact, at the time Proudhon was competing for the Suard fellowship the 
cousin was backing another candidate (Corr., I, 52). Interestingly enough, the cousin 
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the fields, and at the age of twelve was already serving as cellar boy 
in the village inn when a former employer of his parents’ secured a 
scholarship for him at the local academy. 

Here he carried off many prizes, but felt the bitterness of his 
poverty. He had no hat, no shoes, no books. He had to make ex- 
cuses to copy his companions’ lessons, came home sometimes to find 
only bread on the table, and had to miss many classes to do his 
work.** Nevertheless he found time to frequent the town library as 
well as the school, and read beyond his years.** 

In after years Proudhon recalls how deeply beneath the surface 
his consciousness of poverty pierced. He remembers blushing at 
the word of an old peasant woman, “Poverty is no crime; but it is 
something worse!” and how he carried the words with him until he 
found their equivalent in the Latin: Paupertas hoc habet durius in 
se, quod ridiculos homines facit . . . ” “Poverty and derision! 
That thought fell upon my cheek like a blow ” “But what 
good is it to me to make money,” he goes on to say, “when the bulk 
of the people are still poor?’”* 

His father’s business habits did not conduce to a happier view. 
The elder Proudhon was painfully honest, none too efficient, and 
had a contempt for the vagaries of the market. “He added up his 
costs, adding so and so much for his own labor, and said: “There is 
my price.’ He would listen to no arguments and ruined himself. I 
was but twelve at the time.’”” 


had himself written widely on property rights, but from a purely technical stand- 
point (J. B. V. Proudhon, 1758-1838. Cf. his Traité du domaine de propriété, ou de 
la distinction des biens . ..). His funeral oration was pronounced at Besancon 
in 1839. 

See his autobiographical sketch addressed to the Academy of Besancon when 
he was applying for their fellowship in 1837 (Corr., I, 33). 

* The old librarian recalls a day when he tried to engage the boy in talk: 
“But what do you want with so many books all at once, my little man?” For an- 
swer the boy only glowered at him: “What is that to you?” De la justice, Vol. I, 
XXI, 238, 2901. 

* Corr., VIII, 47. 

* De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 241. “What, I afterward said to myself,” 
Proudhon goes on to say, “if producers and consumers could be brought together so 
as always to have price at cost? There would be fewer rich men and fewer bank- 
rupts, and the consumer would get his due.” Obviously the germ of Proudhon’s 
mutualist theory was at work here. 
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For his mother Proudhon always had the warmest respect. She 
was said to be “a truly noble woman,” of austere principles and 
great strength. It was she who charged herself with the duty of see- 
ing to her oldest boy’s education and admonishing him. “Never 
speak of love to a young girl, even when you are proposing marriage 
to her,’”’® #s one of her astonishing sayings that he accepted literally. 

Before his school days Proudhon had spent much of his time 
running wild in the fields, and to the end of his life he shared the 
peasant’s inexpressive love of the soil: a true union, a marriage, he 
calls it. When as a young man he first settles in Paris he finds him- 
self lost, “dépaysé.” 

At nineteen he finally had to leave the Academy and entered a 
printing establishment. He continued to read widely and steeped 
himself especially in the utopian socialists, with whom, he tells us 
later, he found far more points of difference than of agreement. 
However, he did not regret his trade. He learned it thoroughly, 
loved its technique, and was always proud of it.” 

As a journeyman printer he made his “tour de France” during 
a period of widespread unemployment.** Tramping penniless from 
Paris to Toulon—he was now twenty-three and somewhat of a phi- 
losopher—he finally presented himself before the mayor of Toulon, 
“in the name of order and justice,” demanding any sort of work.” 
Needless to say, he did not get it. 

After his return to Besancon, he found himself, as a proof- 
reader, handling various ecclesiastical works, and, with apparent 
gusto, took the occasion to teach himself Hebrew. Then, having 
the Hebrew (after a fashion), he began to compare it with Greek 
and with the Latin he had learned at school, and presently had 
worked out for himself what he considered a scholarly theory of 


* Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, p. 16. 

” Contradictions économiques, Vol. II, O.C., V, 234, 235. 

*In fact he gave up some early opportunities to become a journalist in order 
to “stick to this last.” 

"Le. following the July Revolution of 1830. 

* His point was that he had a passport entitling him to “the full protection 
and aid” of the city. He pointed out that he was in danger of becoming a public 
charge, and that it should be the function of government to prevent this! De la 
justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 349, 351. 
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the development of language. This Essai de grammaire général 
stood him in good stead: it won him the Pension Suard, a 1,500- 
franc three-year fellowship from the Besancon Academy. 

Armed with this, Proudhon was soon ready to face the world, 
in Paris. But he went with many misgivings. He was now nearly 
thirty; he had his old parents to support; he had made an unfortu- 
nate business venture, the purchase of a small printing plant which 
he could neither sell nor make pay for itself; and everyone, towns- 
people and academicians alike, expected him to become a credit to 
the established order. In accepting the fellowship, to be sure, he 
had vowed to devote it to “the cause of the working class,’””** but no 
one seemed to take that seriously. “What do you think is the bur- 
den of their congratulations? That it is almost certain now that, if 
I will, I can make my fortune! . . . . I am oppressed by these 
shameful exhortations What a lust for material well- 
being! 

Once established in Paris, Proudhon found himself, as I have 
said, “without a country.” The town proceeded to civilize him, but 
he hated it. He found its life “without color and without savor, its 
passions without energy and without freshness I hate the 
houses of more than one story .... ; I hate, as if they were 
prisons, the churches, the hospitals, the asylums.’”** In his fellows, 
too, he missed the esprit du clocher, the village patriotisms. To his 
mind Paris had swallowed up all that was most characteristic and 
most vital, all that was “indigenous” of the social groupings of the 
provinces. 

He kept his promise to the Besancon Academy. Before he left 
for the capitol he had completed an essay On the Celebration of 
Sunday, in which he takes occasion to ascribe to Moses a disturb- 
ing interest, not only in the weekly rest of the laboring man, but in 
his rights to freedom from interest and from prescriptive property 
rights in the soil. The members of the committee were puzzled. His 
next effort, however, was unmistakable, and cost him his fellowship 
for the future. “I am armed to the teeth against civilization!” he 


* Corr., I, 52. 
“Letter to Ackerman (1838), Corr., I, 59-60. 
* De la justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 208, 214. 
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had written a friend when he first arrived,** and the title of his 
work implied as much. What Is Property? it was called—the an- 
swer being, Property is theft. 

This was in 1840, eight years before Marx’s Communist Mani- 
festo, and the effect of the book was very widespread. 

The general idea of economic exploitation, to be sure, was fa- 
miliar enough, and even the phrase about robbery had been used 
before. (Cf. Brissot de Warville, Récherches sur le droit de pro- 
priété et sur le vol, 1780.)** But Proudhon’s emphasis was fresh 
and he used the notion of surplus value derived from the classical 
economists at great length and in language that caught the eye. 

Proudhon presently followed up this effort with a second and 
yet a third memoir on property, the third (Lettre 4 M. Considér- 
ant) being directed especially against the Fourierists. In it he em- 
phasizes the contradiction between the “natural” tendency of labor 
toward equal returns, as shown by Adam Smith, and the disrup- 
tive tendency of property rights to enrich some at the expense of 
others, and tries to show how the Phalansterians with their bald 
merging of property rights had chosen the wrong way out. It is in- 
teresting to see how Proudhon’s strictures against capitalist society 
are always followed hard by equally violent ones against the com- 
munists. 

From now on his works follow in rapid succession and it will be 
necessary to mention only a few. 

In 1846 appeared his Systéme des contradictions économiques, 
with the subtitle, The Philosophy of Poverty. In this he elaborates 
his theory of exploitation and also his method of showing first the 
good and then the intolerable side of each of the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern industry—the division of labor, machinery, com- 
petition, monopoly. Then, having worked the reader up to a fine 
pitch of uneasiness, he leaves him unappeased with the promise 
that he will himself furnish a solution some day. It was at this book 
that Marx became so incensed as to call its author a “petty bour- 
geois, quite in keeping with the petty chandler sentiment,’””* and it 

* Letter to Ackerman, 1839, Corr., I, 183: “Woe to property! Curses upon it!” 

* “Exclusive property is a crime against nature,” was Brissot’s theme. 

*Cf. The Poverty of Philosophy, Quelch’s translation, Appendix I, pp. 108, 
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was to this book that he presently replied with his The Poverty of 
Philosophy. 

Before composing the Contradictions, Proudhon had steeped 
himself, at second hand, with the principles of Hegelianism, and, as 
in the case of Moses, he had absorbed of Hegel’s spirit as much as 
suited him. Marx was enraged at the two-sidedness of the man. If 
a thing was robbery, let it be robbery without the mitigating cir- 
cumstances. And let the solution be simple: class struggle, dictator- 
ship, central ownership of the means of production. Why insist 
upon showing the affinity of man for the soil? Why dwell upon his 
individualistic tastes for inheritance and the solidity of family ties? 
The day of the small peasant and the small artisan was past, the 
esprit du clocher dead and well dead. Proudhon was confusing the 
issues. Away with “this insufferable prosing in the tone of a town- 
crier’’!** 

Proudhon himself was perfectly satisfied with his method. But 
the third stage—the Hegelian synthesis—where to find it? His 
overpowering conviction gave only a single clue. It was true that 
machinery was deadening, and yet was made to be the servant of 
society; that competition was merciless, and yet was the independ- 
ent man’s necessity; that property was oppressive, and yet was the 
stronghold of the family group. Only one general line of reform ap- 
peared clear. The credit system must be revised from top to bot- 
tom. The individualistic needs must be left alone and the attack 
concentrated upon the social bond that connected them. Not pro- 
duction, but exchange, must be altered. Credit must be made ac- 
cessible to all and must be produced free from interest charges. 
There must be a people’s bank where the “reign” of gold would 
cease, where interest would be reduced to a merely nominal amount 
because buyers and sellers would be exchanging their goods direct- 
ly. Then artisans and small business men like Proudhon himself 
and his father need not struggle all their lives long against a burden 
of debt while rentiers lived for nothing. That would be the first and 
most far-reaching step toward the converting of property to its just 
uses. The government, then, must turn its attention from purposes 


* Ibid., p. 20%. 
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of police to purposes of economic guaranties, to assuring the free- 
dom and security of the new “economic organism” that would form 
around the credit system; and thus it would presently find itself, 
qua government, practically out of a job.” But the details of pos- 
session—how were they to be arranged? How give room to each 
man’s initiative without creating privilege once more? 

Proudhon promised himself a thorough solution some day: it 
must lie just around the corner. But the great work that was to ex- 
plain all never appeared. The Solution of the Social Problem that 
he finally published in fragments never got beyond the credit sys- 
tem and the outlines of a “mutualist” philosophy. Proudhon him- 
self gave as an excuse the advent of the Revolution of 1848. 

From 1843 on Proudhon had been working in a commission 
house for river transport which, besides earning his daily bread, 
had given him occasion to amass material for several books on the 
transportation problem in France, and on taxation and business 
speculation.** The Solution of the Social Problem meanwhile pro- 
gressed slowly. Then came the February revolution, and at once, 
against his will, Proudhon found himself drawn into the current of 
events. He had mistrusted the revolution as merely a surface polit- 
ical phenomenon. The “economic revolution” was the true one, and 
had not yet been accomplished (Proudhon was enough of a Saint- 
Simonian never to have felt much interest in political catastrophies, 
even favorable ones). But now that he was forced to take sides, he 
took them with accustomed ardor. Let the revolution validate it- 
self, he wrote, by becoming truly socialistic. He increased his al- 
ready prodigious speed of writing, contributed to such journals as 
would listen to him, and presently founded one of his own, the Rep- 
résentant du Peuple, afterward, i.e., after the Coup d’Etat pursuits, 
appearing and reappearing under successive names, as the Peuple, 
the Voix du Peuple, etc. 

In the June elections he was chosen representative of the Seine, 
and at once seated himself by himself, at the left of the extreme left, 
i.e., beyond the “Mountain.” He played a lone hand, had his resolu- 

* “Government must dissolve itself in the economic organism.” Cf. Théorie de 


la propriété, O.P., p. 21. 
™ He had also written two philosophical works. Proudhon was seldom idle. 
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tions voted down by heavy majorities, and presently, in the face of 
the tide of reaction that now set in, found himself involved in a 
quarrel with all the bodies of the “Mountain.” The quarrel became 
so bitter that Proudhon finally felt it necessary to fight a duel to 
vindicate his cause. Emerging unhurt from this, he refused to take 
arms again, and, foreseeing the Coup d’Etat, exercised his pen with 
increasing violence against the new President of the Republic. He 
was finally (1849) arraigned and condemned to three years’ im- 
prisonment. 

Meanwhile a part of his Solution of the Social Problem had seen 
the day. He had published fragments of it as pamphlets and as ar- 
ticles in his journal during the opening months of the Revolution. 
His theme was the stupidity of Louis Blanc’s national workshops; 
(you cannot “organize” labor, he said; labor must evolve its own 
organization) ; the stupidity of workingmen in hoping for relief by 
a mere raising of wages, and the need for a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of the economic order by a continuous reduction of all the 
“deadweights” of interest, profits, rent, taxes, and middlemen’s 
salaries. The great instrument for the reduction was to be his bank 
of exchange. This bank, as we pointed out before, was to operate 
without specie. It was to pay no dividends or interest, and was to 
charge no discount for its services beyond the minimum necessary 
to cover overhead. It was to extend its credit in the form of “notes 
of exchange” that were to be honored by members and were to rep- 
resent actual business values—transactions in process of consum- 
mation. Thus at a stroke the producer and the consumer were to be 
brought together, and all goods and services were, in Proudhon’s 
phrase, to be made to “circulate.” Abolish money, he thought, and 
you thereby abolish the need of time payment for the use of money. 

While his program was being freely discussed, Proudhon lent 
himself to an interesting debate with the economist Bastiat in rival 
journals. Proudhon dwelt upon the evil social results of allowing 
capital to accumulate interest in the hands of the capitalist, while 
Bastiat stood his ground upon the productivity of the loan itself. 
It is present use that is being paid for, he pointed out, not merely 
the cash medium, not merely the “costs of circulation.” To expect 
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to get rid of interest by abolishing specie is like expecting to drink 
Bordeaux wine free in Paris by abolishing freight charges.* 

Proudhon of course remained unconvinced, and in a modified 
form had actually succeeded in founding his bank when his arrest 
for contempt of the President of the Republic cut his plans short. 
He never recovered from this blow. He had had his branch banks 
and provincial correspondents all ready, and a good many thousand 
shares of non-interest-bearing stock had safely been subscribed. In 
fact the bank was prepared to open within a few days. But who 
would be fit to carry it on during his absence? Proudhon felt it 
necessary to liquidate the whole, and did so at his own expense. 

Proudhon always promised himself that he would re-establish 
this bank upon his release, but the propitious opportunity never 
came. So much as ten years later we find him still toying with the 
hope that Napoleon III, then emperor, might possibly himself estab- 
lish it. And in 1855, the year of the Paris Exposition, we find him 
writing a long memorial on the possibility of turning the Exposition 
buildings into a great permanent exposition where his banking so- 
ciety in revised form could offer credit at cost for the goods that 
were on display. 

The actual course of his influence, however, was destined to be 
different. Many little banking societies, stimulated by his theories, 
did spring up, some before and more after his death. Even some of 
those in foreign countries trace their direct descent from him.” 
But the general impact of his teachings upon the labor movement 
was to be much wider and more lasting. But this is a digression. 

Once safely lodged in prison, Proudhon felt the relief of a more 
settled life and proceeded to marry. His wife was a young woman 
of the working class who henceforth followed his career with com- 
plete devotion. He in turn gave her entire loyalty and, it must be 
added, a firm hand. His object in marriage had been to have the 
solace of a family,** and his idea of a family was consistently patri- 

™ Interét et principal, p. 59. “You think that we can secure free circulation and 
that therefore we can get loans for nothing. It is as if one were to say that when 
once the cost of transportation from Bordeaux to Paris was reduced to nothing, 
Bordeaux wines might be had in Paris for nothing.” 

“Cf. Mare Aucuy, Les systémes socialistes d’échange, passim. 

Corr., VI, 8. 
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archal. Woman’s place was the home in the narrowest sense of the 
word. It is however a tribute to Proudhon’s personal application of 
this doctrine that upon his untimely death his surviving daughter 
was glad to spend the best years of her youth in editing his corre- 
spondence. 

Proudhon’s sentence was for three years, but the authorities let 
him out one day a week to be with his wife, and, presently, his chil- 
dren. His friends too, often dined with them en famille, “near the 
cradle of Kathe.”** He wrote three books while in prison (all with 
the word “revolution” in the title), and published two of them. He 
also continued his editorship of the Pezple in its successive incarna- 
tions, and some of his best literary debates date from this period: 
the series with Bastiat on interest that we have already referred to, 
and the political series with Louis Blanc, Pierre Leroux, and Gir- 
ardin. So much for the severity of the prison authorities. 

Much of even the best writing of the three books of this period 
is occasional. But besides the theme of the mutual credit bank, a 
more formulated view of political policy is evident. The end of 
government must be anarchism. Free federations of producers and 
consumers must ultimately take the place of centralized authority. 
Sovereignty must become parcellaire. Small-scale property will 
help to keep it so. Let the provisional government, or the presi- 
dency, or (after the coup d’Etat) even the Third Empire, but recog- 
nize its true mission, its heritage in the part of the Revolution al- 
ready accomplished, and it can be the leader in the inevitable move- 
ment. It can grant those simple and obvious reforms in matters of 
taxation and local administration which will be big with future con- 
sequences—more particularly it can establish the system of mutu- 
alist banking. 

Free once more, in 1852, Proudhon found the government more 
difficult to get along with.** He was refused editorship of any paper, 

* Corr., IV, 60, 123. 

* Immediately upon his release he had published his La Revolution sociale dé- 
montrée par le Coup d’Etat. No publisher daring to handle it, he had secured an 
express authorization from the government by a personal letter to the Prince-Presi- 
dent—which he had then published in the front of the book. After this he was 


warned that no more of the same kind of writing would be tolerated. Hence the 
smuggling in of the Philosophie du Progrés through Belgium. 
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and one of his works published in Belgium was seized. He support- 
ed his family precariously by the writing of a book on the stock ex- 
change and one on the railroad situation. But in private he was 
composing what was to be his masterpiece, a whole shelf-full on the 
theory of social justice and on its practice—or rather malpractice 
—under church and state. He had it finished in 1858—it ran to 
seventeen hundred pages—and, unable to resist its appeal, pub- 
lished it. In fact he addressed it to the Archbishop of Besancon, 
“as representing all the clergy of France.”*’ With the greatest 
promptitude this time the government stepped in, suppressed De /a 
justice, and arraigned the author. Proudhon made an excellent de- 
fense (presently published as another book ), but was condemned to 
three more years of prison. Fortunately he had expected this, and 
so had already made good his escape to Belgium. 

De la justice contains what is to the present writer the most in- 
teresting part of Proudhon’s thought. It gives the philosophic basis 
for his mutualism. (The first memoir on property had already 
sketched it in outline, but this gives it fully.) The reason why pres- 
ent society is intolerable to Proudhon is not because in it the com- 
mon man still finds life made hard for him. (Ease, as we shall see 
later, is the last thing to seem desirable to Proudhon. That is an- 
other count he had against the Utopians.) It is because in it he suf- 
fers a lifelong series of affronts to his personal dignity. “Do you 
know what it is to be a wage-worker? It is to have no mind of your 
own, to study everlastingly the thought of others. ... . 88 ‘The 
condition for all decent social relationship is “justice,” which means 
good faith, mutual respect.*® 

Justice is simply “the obligation to respect one’s self under all 
circumstances, and to respect others as one would wish to be re- 
spected in their place.’’*° It is not love. On the contrary, “Respect 
your neighbor as yourself, even if you cannot love him.’”** Once 
thoroughly instilled, “reciprocity of respect naturally translates it- 


O0.C., XXI, 69. 
* Contrads. écon., O.C., V, 230-31. 
” De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 72-73. 
“ Ibid., Vol. III, O.C., XXIII, 167. 
“ Ibid., Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 243. 
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self into reciprocity of service,’’** and the whole mutualist way of 
life follows. 

Arrived in Belgium, Proudhon found himself very well treated, 
The Belgian authorities at this time were making it their business 
to be friendly to political exiles. Entering under a purely nominal! 
disguise** as ““M. Dufort, professor of mathematics,” Proudhon soon 
had himself comfortably established with his family in Brussels, 
with his daughters entered in a good anticlerical school. “And the 
Mayor of Ixelles has been good enough to recommend my children 
specially to the principal.”** He kept out of local politics, wrote 
prodigiously and quite without restraint, and found himself unex- 
pectedly popular with the intellectuals of the country.** “It was 
he,” says Bertrand, the historian of the Belgian labor movement, 
“who first started the habit of public lectures among us.” And 
again, “Of all the political exiles who passed through our country 
from 1848 to 1870, Proudhon was unquestionably the most influ- 
ential.’’** 

It was here that Proudhon trained De Paepe,*’ later the Marx- 
ist leader of all Belgian socialism, and won permanently to his way 
of thought De Greef, Hector Denis, and other future leaders of the 
Occupationalist movement. Had he wished to, Proudhon could 
soon have returned to France, taking advantage of an amnesty ex- 
tended to him, but he preferred to serve out the period of his exile 
which would have been over in 1863. 

In his writings Proudhon’s attention was now turned to external 


Ibid., p. 297. 

“« |. .Lhad forgotten that it probably behooves the poor exile to keep his 
place of retreat secret” (Corr., 10, 211). 

“ Corr., 10, 324-25. 

““T have found here, what is a precious thing, a group of the élite, independ- 
ent, well-read, and altogether at one with our principles” (Corr., 10, 257); and 
again: “The young people read me, the public hold me in esteem” (Corr., 10, 13). 

“Louis Bertrand, Histoire de la démocratie et du socialisme en Belgique 
(Brussels, 1907), I, 44. 

“De Paepe, then a medical student, put himself through the university by 
reading proof for the eminent man. For a number of years he remained an ardent 
Proudhonian. 
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politics.“* The Italian war furnished him with an occasion to con- 
sider the whole principle of nationalism. In La Guerre et la paix he 
characteristically comes out with the conclusion that while war oft- 
en is (or rather has been) a good thing, national unification is not. 
This was just when all eyes were turned to Garibaldi. As the suc- 
cess of irredentism continued, Proudhon followed up his book with 
specific articles condemning Garibaldi and all his works—his point 
of course being that annexation for one country spelled annexation 
for all. “Let the Italian empire come to completion, and soon you 
will have plenty of others. You will see the democratic press of 
France turn around and begin to plan how to annex Belgium.’ 
This was displeasing enough, but Proudhon had the misfortune to 
end on a sarcastic note: “Have courage, Sire Belgium is 
waiting for you There, as with us, even more than with us, 
the people rules and dreams, the bourgeoisie digests and snores, the 
young men smoke and make love, the military bore themselves, 
public opinion remains empty and government is dying out.”” This 
was too much for the Belgian patriots. A group of men and boys 
carrying flags and singing the Brabangonne marched upon Proud- 
hon’s house at night. “Vive la Belgique!” they shouted as they 
stoned it, “A bas les annexionistes!’”’ Proudhon decided that the 
mistake was going to be awkward for the friendly Belgian govern- 
ment as well as for himself, and departed hastily for France.” 
Arrived home in the fall of 1862, Proudhon at once published 
his articles on Italian federation versus Italian unity in book form, 
with the one that had caused the riot at the head of the list. His 
health was breaking and he had only two more years to live. Never- 
theless his energy remained undiminished,” and he began a number 


“ He continued writing on many economic subjects as well of course. E.g., his 
Theory of Taxation dates from this period. 

“0O.C., XVI, 161. He goes on to say: “You say Rome belongs to the Italians. 
I say that Rome belongs to the Romans,. . . . as Paris to the Parisians; that the 
Italians, like the French, are an abstraction” (p. 162). 

” Ibid., p. 166. 

" Corr., XII, 191-92, 195, 199. Cf. also Du principe féd., p. v. This was in 
September, 1862, some months before his sentence would, in any case, have expired. 

“ During the last months of his life, when he was very ill and sleeping but four 
hours a night, he complains that his day’s writing is now reduced to six hours. 
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of books, some of them very good, which he was unable to finish, 
The one which he did finish, Du Principe fédératif, is noteworthy. 
It is the philosophical outgrowth of the Garibaldi controversy and 
sums up his political views in their ripest form. 

Decentralization is to take place throughout national life. Prov- 
ince, metropolitan area, commune, are to regain and increase their 
share of sovereignty. They are to be federated frankly and explicit- 
ly, not absorbed in any mystic national entity. Their contracts of 
federation are to be for specific purposes only, with all residual 
rights in the hands of the contracting units. And this will hold true, 
not only for every small group, but for the individual himself. It is 
by express contracts that the citizen will associate with his fellows 
of the commune, the province, etc. He will owe no indefinite and all- 
absorbing loyalties. 

Finally, parallel with and essential to the system of political 
federation will be the system of “industrial-agricultural federation.” 
This is but the final flowering of Proudhon’s mutualism. The mu- 
tualist groups of private citizens will wish to form larger protective 
groupings to guard their various special interests. Thus there will 
be associations “for the construction and maintenance of routes of 
commerce, roads, canals, railroads; for the organization of credit 
and insurance, etc.,” even for mutual tariff protection. These spe- 
cialized associations will want to meet together and work out sys- 
tems of mutual guaranties.** And in the government itself they will 
have a deciding voice, for occupational groups will form an integral 
part of the central representative body.” 

The bearing of this upon later syndicalist theory is too plain to 
need emphasis. Even the phrase “economic federalism’’ lies ready 
to hand. But in yet another way Proudhon in these last years of his 
life draws closer to the labor movement. 

The best known of his posthumous works, the Capacité polit- 
ique des classes ouvriéres, was composed in ’63 and ’64 as a re- 
sponse to the question of a group of workingmen who had waited 
upon him asking whether in the coming election they should cast a 


* Du princ. féd., p. 113. Proudhon is no more specific than this. 
“ Théorie de la propriété, O.P., p. 240; De la justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 
125-26, and p. 100. 
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blank ballot as a protest against the imperial government. The year 
1863 had seen the awakening of a good deal of labor feeling, and a 
“Manifesto of 60” had been circulated, demanding direct repre- 
sentation in the Assembly. Proudhon replies “Yes” to their in- 
quiry,” but then goes on to say that their mere demand for labor 
representation will get them nowhere so long as labor itself is un- 
organized. Let them form “mutualist” groups. Let them multiply 
their mutual credit banks and co-operative associations and insur- 
ance societies. Let them transform their conspiratorial little trades- 
unions (Proudhon never believed in the future of collective bar- 
gaining) into organizations ready to operate as well as to criticize 
industry. And then, when their “idea” of the revolution is fully 
ripe, let them vote for only those candidates and measures that will 
unequivocally support it. Then nothing will be able to withstand 
them. 

Proudhon died without being able to see the effect of this book. 
Perhaps it was his death that gave it peculiar effectiveness, for none 
could fail to see that it was in a sense his last testament. Proudhon 
had plainly died a martyr to his own inner drive to establish “jus- 
tice.”” Without this extreme urgency his physical constitution should 
have been good for another twenty years. 

His friends now began to preach mutualism in season and out of 
season. None of them was very able, but all were devoted. Charles 
Beslay, Charles Longuet, Courbet, Pindy, Gambon—all names well 
known up to and through the period of the Commune. They helped 
establish the International Workingmen’s Association and for the 
first three years held the upper hand over Marx and his class-war 
communists. (“Our Parisian gentlemen had their heads full of the 
emptiest phrases of Proudhon,’’” writes Marx in disgust at the close 
of the first session.) They established mutual credit banks and co- 


“ They did use the blank ballot as a matter of fact and it did have very much 
the disconcerting effect Proudhon hoped for. 

”Proudhon was to the last violently opposed to the ordinary activities of 
unionism. He objected to the sanction of the strike and the lockout, and he objected 
to the price-raising tendency of higher wages. His interest was in the consumer and 
against both labor and capital in so far as they might damage him. 

" Marx to Kugelmann, October 9, 1866. Quoted by Jules Puech, Le Proud- 
honisme dans P Association Internationale des Travailleurs (Paris, 1907), pp. 152-53. 
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operative associations. They edited journals and wrote books. 
They closed ranks with Proudhon’s Belgian disciples who were 
striking out a new and very profitable path for occupational repre- 
sentation.” 

In the brief days of the Paris Commune they committed the 
revolutionary government to a mutualistic bank. And it was they 
who drew up the famous Manifesto of the Commune, of April 19. 
“The autonomy of each commune of France shall be limited only 
by the right to autonomy of all the other communes adhering to the 
...., 

Then in the days of the reaction we hear little more of them. 
But other countries take up the tale. Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
even Germany have mutualistic banks. The Russians have an- 
archists in the political field to plague them: Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Herzen, hark back to Proudhon and keep his name alive. Arraigned 
for his doctrines at Lyons, Kropotkin turns upon the court: “Sirs, 
you are doing me too much honor. The father of Anarchism is the 
immortal Proudhon!”’®° The International is split upon the rocks of 
the communist- anarchist controversy and founders. The Belgians 
continue their occupationalist movement almost single-handed.* 

There is a pause,” and then we see the beginnings of the Syn- 
dicalist movement in France. A new, strictly working-class group 
has risen to the fore. But their leaders are intellectuals, and the more 
powerful of them range themselves about the memory of Proudhon. 
They try to prove that the new movement, original though it is, is 

““What we want is the representation of labor. Let each branch of industry 
have its sessions Each of these great bodies of the State will organize a 
system of mutual credit Above all will be a general council 
is how we would understand universal suffrage Federalism and Mutualism, 


that is our politics!” (La Liberté, of Brussels, issue of December 15, 1867, quoted by 
Louis Bertrand, Démocratie et Socialisme en Belgique, II, 80, 143). 

"Cf. Herbert Bourgin, Proudhon (1901), pp. 81-83. 

* Cf. Maurice Lair, “Proudhon, pére de l’Anarchie,” Annales des Sciences Poli- 
‘tiques, XXIV (1909), 588 ff. 

"Cf. D. W. Douglas, Guillaume De Greef: The Social Theory of an Early 
Syndicalist, Col. Univ. Studies, Vol. CX XX, chaps. ii, vi. 

“ Bourgin points out, however, that even during this period a definite current 
of Proudhonian federalist thought keeps itself in evidence whenever there is oppor- 
tunity for a socialist or trades-union congress. It was a minority movement, but a 
continuous one (op. cit., pp. 84-88). 
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but a fulfilment of his hopes. “Proudhon,” cries Pelloutier, the fa- 
ther of the group, “is the founder of Syndicalism!” Proudhon con- 
demned militant trade-unionism, to be sure, but did he not preach 
a republic of labor, an agricultural-industrial federation wherein 
men would vote by trades, and industry would swallow up govern- 
ment? He saw the iniquity of the wage system and the folly of com- 
munism. Was not his indignation theirs?** 

At the conclusion of the Great War Proudhonian feeling gath- 
ers fresh energy. With the picture of communism in action before 
them, the lovers of a less regimented way of life hark back more 
eagerly to Proudhon’s hopes. The rank and file of the Syndicalists 
are now ready to be stirred by any reference to the great man. At 
the 1919 congress of the Congrés Général du Travail we find the 
secretary of the Metal Trades Federation crying out in debate: 
“Who will say a word against the teaching of Proudhon?” “Not 
we!” comes from the benches of the majority; and “Not we!” echo 
the voices of the left wing.** 

Whatever their intellectual understanding of the master, his 
spirit is evidently still one to conjure with. In the words of Sorel, it 
has “struck root” in the thought of the people.* 

Upon formal social theory the effect of Proudhon is a little more 
difficult to assess. His immediate followers, as I have said, were not 
very able men. The second generation was better. The most orig- 
inal of them probably was the Belgian De Greef, who devoted a 
long and successful academic career to building up a sociological 
system founded upon Proudhon’s credit bank and his own inter- 
pretation of Proudhon’s federalism and communism. “His [ Proud- 
hon’s} mutualism was of too individualistic and anarchistic a 
stamp,’’** said De Greef, and accordingly his own system was frank- 


“Cf. Louis Levine, Syndicalism in France, Col. Univ. Studies, Vol. XLVI, 
chap. v. 

“Cf. Humanité, issue of September 19, 1919, quoted by Guy-Grand, “L’Ere 
Proudhon,” in Proudhon et notre temps (1920), p. 27. 

““T am convinced,” Sorel had written, “that this return (i.e., this apparent re- 
turn to Proudhon’s thought) has nothing reasoned about it .... Proudhon’s 
doctrine has deeper roots in the thoughts of the people than is ordinarily believed” 
(G. Sorel, Introduction & Véconomie moderne, p. 140). 


“ Précis de Sociologie, p. 237. 
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ly syndicalistic: a strict organization of occupational groups. This, 
be it noted, he had worked out by 1867, thirty years before Syn- 
dicalism proper was born. 

In Russia De Greef’s leading book in applied sociology, the one 
on occupational representation, has since the Communist revolu- 
tion been translated and reprinted. Evidently the authorities there 
have only noted its parallels to the soviet system, not its anti- 
Marxian aim. | 

Meanwhile in this country and in France and Germany De 
Greef’s theoretical works, with their detailed classificatory system, 
have been absorbed by patient students for generations without 
much appreciation of their personal moorings. It was Proudhon’s 
picture of the “contractual” state and Proudhon’s emphasis upon 
the basic “circulatory” function of society, that shaped those elab- 
orate categories.” 

The political scientists have treated Proudhon hardly more 
kindly. The indefatigable Mr. Laski occasionally refers to Proud- 
hon along with Duguit, Krabbe, and other “magistral” names in 
the field of plural sovereignty; but when it comes to direct citation, 


he does not go back of Paul-Boncour.” A definitive study of Proud- 
hon’s federalism and its consequences is still to be made.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Proudhon’s chief works can be divided into three periods, marked off by 
the storm center of the Revolution of 1848: 
I. 1840-47: 
1. Qu’ést-ce que la propriété?” 
2. Le systéme des contradictions économiques.” 


* For a full account of De Greef’s work, see the writer’s Guillaume De Gree/, 
cited above. 

* Paul-Boncour, it will be recalled, was the author of Fédéralisme Economique, 
a book which readily rode into prominence in 1900 on the crest of the wave of feel- 
ing of that time against French centralization. His ideas are an elaboration of 
Proudhon’s “industrial-agricultural federation.” 

”S. Y. Liu’s little book, The Political Theories of P. J. Proudhon, in the 
Columbia series, barely touches the problem. 

" All the Propriété and Volume I of the Contradictions are to be had in 4 
very excellent English translation by the late Benjamin R. Tucker. 

Ibid. 
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P. J. PROUDHON: A PROPHET OF 1848 


Il. 1848-52: 
1. Solution du probléme sociale."* 
2. Idée générale de la révolution dans le X1X* siécle."* 
3. Confessions d’un révolutionnaire. ; 
4. La Révolution sociale démontrée par le Coup d’Etat. 


III. 1853-64: 

1. De la justice dans la révolution et dans l’église. 

2. La guerre et la paix. 

3. Du principe fédératif. 

4. De la capacité politique des classes ouvriéres. 

5. Théorie (nouvelle) de la propriété. 

With the exception of the last two, all the works mentioned can be found 
in Proudhon’s 26-volume Oeuvres Complétes, of which a new and revised edi- 
tion has recently been printed. The Capacité politique and the Théorie de la 
propriété are among the six volumes of his Oeuvres Posthumes. 

Proudhon’s excellent occasional writing, including the debates with Bastiat 
on credit (Interét et Capital), is to be found among the Oeuvres Complétes in 
the volumes marked M édlanges. 

Proudhon’s Correspondance is available in a separate series of fourteen 
volumes. 

Of the many books on Proudhon, by far the most satisfactory is the tiny 
volume, Proudhon, by Hubert Bourgin, Paris, 1901. Next to that I should put 
Sainte-Beuve’s uncompleted P. J. Proudhon, sa vie et sa correspondance, 18 38- 


48, first published in Paris in 1872. And after that Dr. Karl Diehl’s scholarly 
though not always penetrating P. J. Proudhon, Seine Lehre und Sein Leben, 
Jena, 1888-96. 


" Translated, not nearly so well, by the late J. B. Robinson. The volume on 
the Solution of the Social Problem [Henry Cohen, ed.] contains a very much abbre- 
viated form of the original, plus parallel passages from other works. 


Ibid. 
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THE PREJUDICES OF MEN 
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University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


Prejudice is a predisposition in judging not determined by mere love of truth. 
So-called “hard facts” are really plastic. Factors which keep prejudice alive are in- 
terest, ignorance, inertia of opinion, and isolation. Every century scorns the preced- 
ing for its superstition, and every people considers its culture superior to all others. 
There is a tendency to identify enlightenment with the geography of one’s own cul- 
ture. The explanation lies in the strength of the social bond. As society becomes 
more efficient, group solidarity becomes an instrument of danger, for social impuise 
runs to excess. The means becomes end. The more silent and insidious the foe, the 
more dangerous it is, 


There is a hazard in discourse with those who have little in com- 
mon with us. A Chinese could not excite among Sahara Arabs much 
interest in the antagonisms between North and South China and 
the issues involved—if there are any. Children may understand the 


bickerings of children, but how difficult for adults to do so, even 
though for years they enjoyed the status of those children whom 
now they do not understand at all! Perhaps “The earth is a bundle 
of hay; mankind are the asses who pull”; but are they asses be- 
cause they pull, or do they pull because they are asses? Both inter- 
pretations may be correct, though which is more applicable I do not 
know. However, let me to some extent shift responsibility by quot- 
ing texts: “The spirit may be willing, but the reason is helpless 
against the forces of inveterate habits of thought”; the second is 
from Shakespeare: “I think it so because I think it so”; the third is 
from the New Testament: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall mak ree.” And yet there are times when nothing hurts 
but the truth; these moments comprise most of the waking intervals 
of our lives. We linger fondly amid illusion and thank with ill grace 
those who dispel the enchanting mirage. 

Prejudice is a predisposition in judging not determined by mere 
love of truth. The numerous doors by which prejudice enters stand 
ready open or swing to the slightest impulse. Philosophers tell us 
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that we cannot fail to pronounce a true judgment true when once it 
is clearly apprehended; but what is meant by “clearly appre- 
hended”? 

Almost any judgment except a purely syllogistic one with much 
form and little content is unique in each mind, and in reality the 
premises on which individuals base their judgments are, despite 
similar logical forms, not identical; they are perhaps identical in 
form but not in content. Each understands the data in a manner 
peculiar to himself. The so-called “hard facts” are plastic and fit 
differently into the categories of different minds. There is a set to 
our minds which rules out the irreconcilable and calls in the har- 
monious, insidiously rejecting and choosing in a way peculiarly 
characteristic of the individual, his class, and his time. How we 
classify the prejudices which are at large and have been running 
amuck since history and ethnology have been recognized, indeed 
since human nature has been a factor in the struggle for existence, 
is largely a matter of convenience and, as is inconsistently fitting in 
treating such a subject, is largely a matter of invidious choice; for 
the classes of prejudice are not mutually exclusive nor always sup- 
plementary, but are interspersed and overlapping. 

As a man may be at one and the same time a member of bodies 
politic, scientific, social, and religious, so a prejudice may belong to 
each and all of these categories at the same time; for a prejudice 
does not function in isolation, and may invade every phase of social 
life. 

Francis Bacon distinguishes three kinds of prejudice: idols of 
the cave, of the market-place, and of the theater. Idols of the cave 
are the result of partiality to a favorite subject or to a particular 
age. 

“And generally let every student of nature take this as a rule— 
that whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon with peculiar satis- 
faction is to be held in suspicion, and that so much the more care is 
to be taken in dealing with such questions to keep the understand- 
ing even and clear.” “The greatest aberration of the mind consists 
in believing a thing because it is desirable,” declares Pasteur. But, 
according to Bacon, more troublesome are the idols of the market- 
place, idols which creep in through alliance with words and names; 
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for reason uses words and these react on the understanding. The 
idols of the theater are imaginative representations which the ob- 
server accepts as objective realities, reacting to the play of ideas as 
though they were equivalent to events. 

Mrs. Gamp settled the matter by asserting that “some people 
may be Rooshans, and others may be Prooshans; they are born so, 
and will please themselves. Them which is of other nature thinks 
different.” Perhaps people think differently because they are of 
other nature. It is at least a half-truth that a man is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian, a Stoic or an Epicurean, an intuition- 
ist or a utilitarian, an idealist or a materialist. “So many men, so 
many minds,” says Spinoza; “everyone is wise in his own way; 
brains differ as completely as palates. Everyone judges of things 
according to the state of his brain, or rather mistakes for things the 
forms of his imagination.” Is it not primarily because of a certain 
endowment or acquisition of massive sentiment that we are spiritu- 
ally minded or worldly minded, believer or skeptic, romanticist or 
realist, Republican or Democrat? Cicero confessed that if he erred 
in believing in the immortality of the soul he erred willingly and 
did not wish to have wrested from him an error which constituted 
the delight of his life. Are we independent when we believe what 
we prefer to believe, or are we then in bondage to prejudice? There 
is abroad a sentiment to the effect that human worth consists in free- 
dom to do as one chooses: 

As a bird in the course of its flight, 

On some branch will not choose to alight, 
For it likes not the tree, 

So man’s heart doth resemble a bird, 


To coerce it would be as absurd, 
For the heart must be free. 


But “let the will be ever so free, Humour and Fancy, we see, gov- 
ern it.” 

A fruitful factor in generating prejudice and in keeping it alive 
is interest— interest in a given point of view. A philosopher once 
strolled with a man who expressed certain views warmly. When his 
companion was asked if he would walk into the house opposite in 
order to discover whether he were right or wrong—supposing this 
could be determined by that simple procedure—the reply was: 


i 
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“No, I would remain here and argue the matter out.’’ Though more 
frank than most of us, he was scarcely more human. 

Even heaven-sent philosophers, who are assumed to be above 
prejudice, are at least partly, not to say partially, human, and are 
swept along by their interest in a point of view rather than by their 
interest in the truth at issue. They, too, are misled by names. When 
Sir William Hamilton invented for a type of metaphysical doctrine 
the name “nihilism,” few wished to profess it under that guise, 
though it was but a form of philosophic doctrine which certain in- 
offensive and pious men called by the better-sounding name of 
“idealism.” Descartes’ method for insuring truth was not to accept 
as true anything which he did not clearly know to be such. Yet 
when he came to apply this test he employed beliefs which he had 
always accepted as true. He could not dispense with prepossessions, 
for they were necessary to the accomplishment of his plan; and 
even in doubting he was compelled to use criteria which had served 
as working hypotheses. He might wish to doubt provisionally all he 
had learned from the past; but where would his mind dwell while 
building a new structure on foundations which also were new? 

Philosophers, moreover, do not always approach truth with dis- 
passionate zeal. The disputes which have raged between them re- 
mind one of those between Socrates and the Sophists, the Sophists 
saying that Socrates’ felicity was the felicity of a block or stone, 
Socrates saying that the Sophists’ felicity was the felicity of one 
who had the itch and did nothing but itch and scratch. Modern 
philosophers seem to be as narrowly prejudiced as were the ancient, 
scarcely able to see beyond their own argument, incapable of ac- 
quiring an opponent’s point of view lest haply they might accept 
his conclusions. Indeed, the prevalence of prejudice among philos- 
ophers makes us wonder whether there is any “philosophic calm” 
other than stagnation. Isn’t “philosophic calm” merely allowing the 
quiet summative influence of one’s philosophic background to ex- 
press one’s prejudice in the most convincing manner? Isn’t it mere- 
ly assiduously finding bad reasons—or sometimes good ones—for 
one’s belief? That many controversies arise because men do not 
rightly interpret the meaning of others is an observation as old as 
Spinoza. But if professional philosophers find almost insuperable 
difficulties in understanding philosophic doctrines repeated as often 
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and as variously as they are misunderstood and criticized, how 
much greater the difficulty in understanding the value of ethical 
codes as far removed from our own thought and time as those of the 
Eskimo, the Bushman, the Australian, or the ancient Greek! With 
regard to the latter the emotional and intellectual bias with which 
we Start is more intense and more enveloping than in the case of ab- 
stract philosophic principles, which have only a remote and con- 
stricted bearing upon the values of life and the standards of living. 
Yet even philosophers allow interest to pervert reason. As for poli- 
tics, one never sees a political opinion changed, though there are 
floods of political discussions, and myriads of men try to accom- 
plish the impossible. Political arguments go on to infinity, the ar- 
guers moving in parallel lines, never to meet, howsoever far pro- 
longed. 

The more familiar and vital a belief or conviction, and the 
greater our interest in the truth of the same, or in the outcome of 
the issue, the greater the pain and discomfort which departure 
gives, and the greater the difficulty with which we surrender the 
conviction or belief. In such questions as the outcome of the up- 
heaval in China, or England’s fiscal policy, the average American 
citizen does not advance a view with great persistence, and is not 
difficult to dislodge from his initial position if you have telling argu- 
ments. Not so with the Chinese and the Englishman as regards 
these respective questions. Where interest or conviction is em- 
phatic—and conviction is seldom emphatic where interest is feeble 
—a man does not move easily from one point of view to another. 
Joke with him about his theory of transportation fifty years hence, 
if you like; joke with him about his religion if he is lukewarm; but 
if he is a hard-shell Baptist or an ardent Romanist, you assume the 
risk of deeply offending him. When we have much at stake in a con- 
viction, we prefer to close our eyes to considerations which imply 
the contrary. Like Cicero, we prefer to agree with Plato on the mat- 
ter of immortality and be in the wrong rather than to differ from 
him and be in the right. 

In generating prejudice ignorance is the copartner of interest. 
Interest focusses the light on a chosen portion of the field and 
contrasts these vivid values with the dark shadowings of the imper- 
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ceptibles, pointing to the subdued colors and to the absence of per- 
spective in that other area which is not similarly illuminated. Igno- 
rance stays at home and hangs up heavy curtains which exclude the 
light of the larger outside world; if it ventures abroad it wears tint- 
ed glasses, so that the world without shall lose its distracting con- 
trasts; and if the ruthlessness of facts smashes the goggles, igno- 
rance retires to the seclusion of her own dark chamber. We tend to 
underestimate what we do not understand. The overvaluation of 
our social group, and the corresponding undervaluation of others, is 
due in large part to a failure to understand the inner content and 
meaning of life in other groups. Increasing knowledge brings in- 
creasing appreciation and charity. Facts about social life, or about 
any phase of life, must be acquired widely and co-ordinated in- 
timately before their meaning and their importance can be grasped, 
and intimate and thorough knowledge is indispensable to a proper 
estimation. When we refer with pride to our age as one of experts 
we mean that it is an age in which the available facts bearing on a 
limited field are collated, and their respective worth and their rela- 
tions to one another and to extraneous facts and interests are as- 
certained; and few suffer from the sunstroke of reason. Though 
critical estimation implies more than a mere amassing of facts, to 
make true and apt comparisons we must understand the things 
which are compared. 

Hillel, the Jewish Rabbi, said: “Pass not judgment upon thy 
neighbor until thou hast put thyself in his place.” Writes William 
Hazlett: 


I have heard a story of two persons playing at backgammon, one of whom 
was so enraged at losing his match at a particular point of the game that he took 
the board and threw it out of the window. It fell upon the head of one of the 
passengers in the street, who came up to demand instant satisfaction for the 
affront and injury he had sustained. The losing gamester only asked him if he 
understood backgammon, and finding that he did, said that if upon seeing the 
state of the game he did not excuse the extravagance of his conduct, he would 
give him any other satisfaction he wished for. The tables were accordingly 
brought, and the situation of the two contending parties being explained, the 
gentleman put up his sword and went away perfectly satisfied. 


But woe to him who throws a backgammon board upon the 
head of one not versed in the game! He will rue his sporting in- 
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stinct and its abandon. The greater the ignorance, the greater the 
intolerance. It is so in trivial matters, and so it is in the graver is- 
sues of life. As Granville says, “True knowledge is modest and 
wary; ’tis ignorance that is so bold and presuming.” 

The sheer inertia of opinion is a creator, or at least a main- 
tainer, of prejudice. Truth is never at a standstill. It is not so much 
a rock of Gibraltar as a flowing Gulf Stream tempering the stern 
climate of cold facts, fructifying the world we live in. To cease try- 
ing to get a better insight into our problems is to cease to perform a 
function of usefulness, is to stagnate, to float in a scum of discarded 
truths. Opinions grow old and decay and become offensive; only 
by continual readjustment to the changing order do they retain 
adaptability. Religion itself changes, else not only its usefulness 
but its meaning as well perishes. All great religions are reinter- 
preted by each successive generation, and every religion which out- 
lives its century conveys some new meaning to subsequent genera- 
tions. The transformer is the age itself, which gets out of religion, 
as of everything else, about as much as it brings to it of receptivity 
and comprehension. 

Adaptability, then, is the more favorable side of the human 
mind. But mind is characterized also by a rigidity, or, to speak of 
it dynamically, by an impetus which carries it ahead in a straight 
line rather than in the devious windings whither truth and enlight- 
enment beckon. “In directing the forces of your mind to the dis- 
covery of new truths,” says Turgot, “you fear to go astray. You 
prefer to remain quietly in the opinions most generally received, 
whatever they may be. That is as much as to say that you should 
not walk beyond doors for fear that you might stumble and break 
your legs. But in that case you are in the position of him whose legs 
are already lamed, for yours are useless to you... . . It is not 
error that opposes so much the progress of truth; it is indolence, 
obstinacy, the spirit of routine, everything that favors inaction.” 
Yet not merely mental lassitude but a certain lack of imagination is 
responsible for the impetuosity of our bias. People have been di- 
vided into three classes with respect to their attitude toward new 
facts or new theories. In the first class are the radicals, who accept 
the new view wholesale and carry the thing to such an extreme as 
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to leave little truth in their position. Then there are the conserva- 
tives, who adhere to their convictions the more persistently as new 
facts tend to disprove them. Last there is the philosopher, who finds 
nothing essentially new in the new situation and classifies it with old 
friends, after which the value of the new contribution is considered. 
If this is the philosopher, then, indeed, he is a rare bird. 

A harbinger, if not an active creator, of prejudice is isolation. 
Isolation is an insulation of prejudice. The microcosm of narrow 
influences is self-centered and self-satisfied. When interest expands 
the smaller world into a macrocosm of larger intellectual activities 
narrow prejudices break down, as must happen when the deeper 
currents of knowledge and reflection enter. To become a member 
of this larger world is, perforce, to lose that absolute loyalty to the 
smaller world, to see the old life as part of a larger system of which 
it is the fraction rather than the whole. In giving us a new concep- 
tion of the relation of our planet to the solar system, Copernicus, 
Giordano Bruno, and Galileo transformed the human outlook upon 
the world of thought and life. When the earth was accepted as the 
center of the universe and the heavens were regarded as existing 
for it, man, the lord of his planet, was the creature for whose benefit 
all suns existed. When the earth became a mere speck in that vast 
system of worlds revolving about a sun, itself but one of many such 
systems, human arrogance was humbled in about the proportion 
that human intelligence grasped the new orientation. The self- 
centered mind is such an isolated unit as was our world in the Ptole- 
maic system. The larger mind finds itself part of a larger universe 
of intellectual beings in which it and its age are of meager impor- 
tance in the larger system of human purposes and achievements. 
Man’s greatness is measured by his ability to orient himself in such 
a universe, to fill in his world a niche peculiarly his own. The fool 
orients everything from his individual standpoint; but the genius 
is the product of his time and is great because he is the most in- 
debted man and the heir of all the ages. The fool does not laugh at 
his folly, but the wise man laughs at his. The fool thinks his folly 
wisdom; the wise man knows that his wisdom is only folly. Therein 
lies the foolishness of the fool and the wisdom of the wise. 

We live in a social environment with a background of interests 
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and values which have determined the larger and more formal 
phases of our life, and have insinuated and still insinuate them- 
selves into our judgments in ways persistent and perverse. We ex- 
aggerate each other’s vices and extenuate our own, with a curious 
assignment of prejudice and partiality. “Travelers who set out to 
carry back a true report of the case appear to lose, not only the use 
of their understandings, but of their sense, the instant they set foot 
on a foreign land.” Yet doubtless many phases of our civilization 
will be repulsive to our descendants of the fiftieth century. “A more 
learned, and probably a more gentle humanity than that of the 
present day, will understand not only our ethics, which will not be 
theirs, but also the fact that we explained them quite differently 
from the way in which they will explain them.” 

~It is easy to see the folly of another, but difficult to see one’s 
own; we contrast the obscurity of the Dark Ages with our enlighten- 
ment. Each century scorns the preceding for its superstitions, and 
treats with scant respect the enthusiasts of an earlier decade. “The 
price of martyrs’ ashes rises and falls in Smithfield market.” 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow. 
Our wiser sons, perhaps, will think us so. 


There is scarcely an exception to the rule that a people considers its 
culture superior to all others. In 1699 Pére Le Comte wrote: “The 
Siamese, whose physiognomy is familiar to Frenchmen, and who of 
all those Indians have souls exactly corresponding to their bodies, 
are wont to say that, when Heaven distributed the gifts of Nature, 
it gave to the French valor and the science of war, to the Dutch 
shrewdness in trade, to the English the art of navigation, to the 
Chinese skill in government, but to themselves, the Siamese, wis- 
dom and understanding.” “Of all countries in the world,” writes 
Mungo Park of the Mandingoes, “their own appears to them as the 
best, and their people as the happiest; and they pity the fate of 
- other nations, who have been placed by Providence in less fertile 
and fortunate districts.” A Jesuit father wrote of the Iroquois in 
1653: “They account themselves champions, and as Mars; they 
despise the Europeans as vile and cowardly people, and think that 
they themselves were born to subjugate the world.” The Dakota 
regarded themselves as a great people, believing their country un- 
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rivaled in beauty and their religion faultless. The agricultural 
Hidatsa thought their own life a paragon of civilization and looked 
upon the Dakota as wild men because the latter obtained their liv- 
ing by hunting and dwelt in tipis. As Adam Ferguson says: 

No nation is so unfortunate as to think itself inferior to the rest of man- 
kind; few are even willing to put up with the claim to equality. The greater 
part having chosen themselves, as at once, the judges and the models of what is 
excellent in their kind, are first in their own opinion, and give te others consid- 
eration or eminence, so far only as they approach to their own condition. One 
nation is vain of the personal character, or of the learning, of a few of its mem- 
bers; another, of its policy, its wealth, its tradesmen, its gardens, and its build- 
ings; and they who have nothing to boast, are vain because they are ignorant. 
The Russians, before the reign of Peter the Great, thought themselves possessed 
of every national honor, and held the Nemei, or dumb nations (the name which 
they bestowed on their western neighbors of Europe), in a proportional degree 
of contempt. The map of the world, in China, was a square plate, the greater 
part of which was occupied by the provinces of this great empire, leaving on its 
skirts a few obscure corners into which the wretched remainder of mankind 
were supposed to be driven. “If you have not the use of our letters, nor the 
knowledge of our books,” said the learned Chinese to the European missionary, 
“what literature, or what science, can you have?” 


We underrate and despise the savage, as Catlin said a propos of 
the American Indian, because we do not understand him. 

And the reason why we are ignorant of him and his modes is that we do 
not stop to investigate; the world has been too much in the habit of looking 
upon him as altogether inferior—as a beast, a brute, and unworthy of more than 
a passing notice. If they stop long enough to form an acquaintance, it is but to 
take advantage of his ignorance and credulities—to rob him of the wealth and 
resources of his country—to make him drunk with whiskey, and visit him with 
abuses which in his ignorance he never thought of. By this method his first 
visitors entirely overlook and never understand the meaning of his thousand 
interesting and characteristic customs; and at the same time, by changing his 
native modes and habits of life, blot them out from the view of the inquiring 
world for ever. 


Induction is in order only after a study of the details of Indian 
life; and Indian life is no more replete with unmeaning and non- 
sensical forms than is civilization. We note peculiarities of dress 
and manner which differ from our own, forgetting that these afford 
a satisfaction to the Indian and have for him a meaning as great, to 
say the least, as that which our costumes and customs have for us. 
With the Indian red paint may indicate a wound received and the 
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eagle feather a deed of valor, whereas the rouge and bird plumes of 
civilization convey little information. As Edward Chappell sug- 
gests, the simple narration of the most trivial circumstances, though 
jejune and tedious, is the best evidence of the manners, dispositions, 
and customs, of a “wild” people. When facts pour in, unless they 
have been selected with bias, vituperation diminishes. But usually 
the facts are selected with bias. Arthur Young rightly calls it “an 
illiberal business for a traveler, who designs to publish remarks 
upon a country, to sit down coolly in his closet and write a satire on 
the inhabitants. Where very gross absurdities are found, it is fair 
and manly to note them; but to enter into character and disposition 
is generally uncandid, since there is no people but might be better 
than they are found, and none but have virtues which deserve atten- 
tion, at least as much as their failings.” “An Irishman cannot have 
wit,” declares David Hume (opinion of the Irishman has changed), 
“and a Frenchman cannot have solidity; for which reason though 
the conversation of the former in any instance be visibly very agree- 
able, and of the latter very judicious, we have entertained such a 
prejudice against them that they must be dunces or fops in spite of 
sense and reason.”’ Seldom do we estimate the entire culture; in- 
stead we select one or more features on which to pour our invective 
or ridicule. When Rev. J. H. Weeks casually remarked to a Ban- 
gala, one of those peoples who cut the teeth in order to be in fashion, 
“Your teeth are like a dog’s”—they sharpen them to a V-shaped 
point—he was met with the retort: “Well, your teeth are like a 
bat’s.” If we have abolished a vice, though but yesterday, we adopt 
a sanctimonious air and consider ourselves infinitely superior to a 
group which still tolerates it. We would rather have our present 
virtues lauded than our past vices revealed. We do not want any 
Turkish ambassador to remind us of the treatment used by Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines to extract information from native captives. 
We ridicule the customs and beliefs which are characteristic of the 
savage at his stage of development, forgetting that a few genera- 
tions ago we shared them. We deride the Bushman custom of chop- 
ping off the end of a finger to allow the disease to run out with the 
blood. Yet this does not differ materially from the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine in vogue with us a century ago, when bloodletting 
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was resorted to as a means of getting rid of the “humors.” Such a 
Bushman philosophy killed George Washington in what the people 
of that day considered an enlightened age. We are not far removed 
from witchcraft. A maidservant, contemporary with Kant, Hume, 
Voltaire, and Goethe, was burned at Glarus, Switzerland, in 1782 
for bewitching a child. We need not merely more facts about other 
races and peoples, but facts which show our fundamental likeness 
as well as our superficial differences; for there is a tendency to 
identify liberality and enlightenment with the geography of one’s 
own culture. 

Many visitors to an Indian reservation, or to an old Indian set- 
tlement, notice with not a little concern the absence of a certain 
conventional architecture on the premises and are apt to judge the 
Indians harshly, disposed to think this absence a token of inde- 
cency. As a matter of fact, it indicates the opposite. The Indian 
thinks it indecent to clutter up the premises, even the back and out- 
of-the-way parts of them, with such structures as graced our land- 
scapes before running water became a domestic convenience. Even 
yet some of our old-fashioned folk, brought up in the good old days, 
think it highly indecent to transfer the equipment to the interior of 
a dwelling. The Indian would as soon have the thing in his back 
yard as we would have it on our front doorstep or in the middle of 
the living-room. Here, then, the apparent absence of a feeling of 
decency is really evidence of a high degree of it coupled with a re- 
fined feeling of appropriateness. Hence, “no toilet facilities were 
provided in the [Menomini] villages, the privacy of the encircling 
forest sufficing.” 

The tomato was long regarded as a poison and was raised only 
because of its beauty as a “love apple.” One can understand that 
the tomato might be so regarded, for the people in the land in which 
it grew did not eat it. But how shall one explain the reluctance of 
Europeans to eat the potato, one of the principal vegetables in the 
land of the Incas, from which it was transplanted to the Old World? 
When they were brought from Peru in the early sixteenth century 
Europeans believed they caused leprosy; in the seventeenth cen- 
tury this belief was discountenanced, but they were believed to 
cause fever. Not until 1771, when Parmentier demonstrated the 
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harmlessness of the potato and its suitability for food, was the sci- 
entific world convinced that the tuber was innocuous, and even then 
it required a Turgot to induce people to plant it and use it as food. 

Or consider the custom of using the fork, which all well-bred 
people have now adopted. When the English traveler Coryat at- 
tempted to introduce the custom into England—he had become 
acquainted with the use of the fork in the course of his travels in 
Italy—he was laughed at for affecting foreign manners. When 
other imitators followed Coryat’s example the world of gentility 
was aroused. People of taste resisted the innovation, and ecclesias- 
tics opposed it as a reflection upon the Almighty, as an implication 
that the fingers which he had given men were not good enough to 
serve as a fork. And underclothes! When drawers were introduced 
it was considered immodest for women to wear them—a feeling 
which persisted for a long time. So inured to evils do men become, 
and women, too! But even now it would be considered indecent to 
clothe statues with them, and any aesthete would resent seeing a 
well-fitting suit of B.V.D.’s on the “Discus Thrower” or even on 
“‘Ares”—not to mention “Venus Aphrodite” or “Venus de Milo.” 

Pére Le Comte wrote at the end of the seventeenth century: 
“How many there are who, when they come into a new century, im- 
agine that they can learn in an instant everything that they wish to 
know! Scarcely are they landed on the shore when they start to 
run to and fro like hungry folk, snatching greedily at every morsel 
that falls in their way, and fill up their journals with common re- 
ports and the idle talk of the vulgar.” 

When good customs are found among other peoples no notice is 
taken of them, especially if the people are savages, while the un- 
toward customs of civilization are given the culture connotation of 
“savage.” We are not ready, with Macaulay, to correlate the habits 
of the individual with those prevalent at his time and modify criti- 
cism accordingly. “Habits of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, 
mark a man of our age and country as utterly worthless and aban- 
doned. But it by no means follows that a similar judgment would be 
just in the case of an Italian of the Middle Ages.” Yet many early 
observers viewed savagery without the prepossessions which mark 
the traveler of today more than the voyager of a few generations 
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ago. “Wherever the South Sea Islanders can be accused of corrup- 
tion of morals, this seems to me to bear indications, not of savagery, 
but of overcivilization,” wrote Chamisso after a visit to the Micro- 
nesian islands of the Pacific in 1815-18. “Are the aborigines of 
Australia to be set down as a radically and hopelessly inferior race,” 
asks J. D. Lang in 1861, “merely because they have not only man- 
aged to subsist, it may be for three or four thousand years, but to 
rear an infinity of tribes, speaking an infinity of languages, where 
Englishmen, in precisely similar circumstances, uniformly perish of 
hunger? It is unjust, in every sense of the word, to measure the un- 
fortunate Australian by a European standard of civilization.” Tre- 
mearne declares it the “height of impertinence” to imagine that 
West Africa has been left to grow in sin and darkness for centuries 
“simply that the whites might come and save the people at some 
future time. We do not realize,” he adds, “that Mohammedans re- 
gard Christians as lost, that Hindus and Confucians consider we 
are utterly damned in the next world, that even the wild dirty 
pagans imagine that they, and they only, have found the true god, 
and that we are impious because we revile theirs while urging the 
acceptance of ours, not recognizing them as one.” After relating 
the petty thefts suffered by him at the hands of the pilfering Ne- 
groes among whom he traveled, Mungo Park adds: “It must not 
be forgotten that the laws of the country afforded me no protection; 
that everyone was at liberty to rob me with impunity; and finally, 
that some of my effects were of as great value, in the estimation of 
the Negroes, as pearls and diamonds would have been in the eyes of 
a European.” He then compares his unprotected position in the 
land of the Negroes with that of a black merchant of Hindustan 
wending his way through England with a box of jewels on his back 
and without the protection of the laws of the kingdom. The wonder 
would be, not that something was stolen, but that anything were 
left. 

This charity of view is not a common trait of twentieth-century 
travelers. It were not so unpardonable to judge unfairly of certain 
customs and beliefs if the matter stopped there. But it seldom does. 
We select some one feature as characteristic and henceforth our 
judgment of other phases of the culture is biased and we view no 
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phase of the life without prejudice. How many of us can say, with 
Sir Thomas Browne: “I feel not in myself those common antip- 
athies that I can discover in others; those national repugnances 
do not touch me, nor do I behold with prejudice the French, Span- 
iard, or Dutch: but where I find their actions in balance with my 
countrymen’s, I honor, love, and embrace them in the same degree. 
I was born in the eighth climate, but seem for to be framed and con- 
stellated unto all; I am no plant that will not prosper out of a gar- 
den; all places, all airs, make unto me one country; I am in England 
everywhere, and under any meridian.”’ Seldom do we meet an at- 
titude like that of Maimus of Tyre, an educated man of the second 
century A.D., who said: “Ifa Greek is stirred to the remembrance of 
God by the art of Phidias, an Egyptian by paying worship to ani- 
mals, another man by a river, another by a fire, I have no quarrel 
with their divergences. Only let them know, let them love, let them 
remember.” 

“Kar, hear the other side before you decide,” is a Yoruba prov- 
erb which we might make our own; as also this other: “He who 
sees another’s faults knows well how to talk about it, but he covers 
he own with a potsherd.” Living in the same atmosphere makes us 
insensible to its foul odors, though we may remain sensitive to the 
foulness of another atmosphere. An American missionary writing 
several years ago about Jamaica, said: “A man may be a drunkard, 
a liar, a Sabbath-breaker, a profane man, a fornicator, an adulterer, 
and such like, and be known to be such, and go to chapel and hold 
up his head there, and feel no disgrace from those things, because 
they are so common as to create a public sentiment in his favor.” 


I ne’er could any luster see 
In eyes that would not look on me, .. . . 


is not merely a lover’s plaint; it is the complaint of every civiliza- 
tion. Each country, according to its writers, is foremost in all things. 
“We are morally and intellectually superior to all men.” No matter 
who said it—any national might have said it. The Hudson Bay 
Eskimo is so inured to the harsh conditions of his environment that 
no inhabitant of the most favored spot quits it with more reluctance 
than does the Eskimo his frozen deserts. “We are coming to re- 
alize,” says Ellsworth Faris, “that the Hindu, Chinese, and Jap- 
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anese are not convinced of their inferiority, but rather are certain 
of our inferiority to them; but it comes as a surprise when we first 
learn that the Eskimo has the same conviction. The same is emi- 
nently true of the Congo native’”—and of every other. 

What observer does not misinterpret a foreign culture, seeing it 
through the spectacles of culture predisposition? The social soli- 
darity responsible for this may formerly have been necessary to the 
group in order to insure united action. Solidarity was compatible 
only with united feeling and a common sentiment, enabling the 
group to compete with foes who were united. But when the ex- 
istence of the group is no longer threatened, the former social virtue 
becomes a vice which retards rather than assists the progress of the 
group. Patriotism, which in most instances is merely an exaggerated 
provincialism, degenerates into narrowness of view and blindness 
to superior virtues, and nationalism becomes “the great curse of 
humanity.” 

Society was one of the earliest and most potent forces making 
for the preservation of the individual. The strengthening of the so- 
cial bond acted like the discovery of gunpowder: it transformed the 
method of struggle for existence and the means of survival. What 
hope have isolated individuals, be they ever so numerous, against a 
united group? The smallest group can break an unlimited number 
of individuals, taken one at a time, though it may not be able to do 
so when they are united. The individual may depend upon himself 
if he is to resist fellow-man, but if he is to resist society he must 
summon to his aid another society. Thus the adoption of a social 
régime imposes a similar régime upon neighbors. Only by uniting 
can men defend themselves against united enemies. The social im- 
pulse then becomes a powerful weapon in the struggle for existence, 
comparable with the sex impulse, and like the latter, it cuts both 
ways as regards individual welfare. As society becomes more effi- 
cient group solidarity becomes an instrument of danger as well as 
one of safety, for social impulse runs to excesses. It ceases to be a 
means and becomes an end to which higher purposes are made sub- 
ordinate; instead of remaining an instrument, a device, it becomes 
an ideal, a goal; and the social focussing of interests generates na- 
tional, group, and class prejudices. 
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The individual functions as a portion of the social group, and is 
intellectually and morally oriented in it. His education is so uni- 
formly attuned to the accomplishment of the social purpose that 
there is no jar of inconsistency or incoherence to rouse him to a con- 
sideration of whither he is going and why. When he does become 
aware of his world, he is attuned to the social circumstances in 
which his lot unwittingly has been cast. He finds the social ideals 
and demands harmonious with his own, while those of other social 
or national groups jar on him like irritation on a fagged soul. He 
has been plastic material in the hands of the potter, social environ- 
ment, which has fitted him for the duties he sees immediately about 
him but ill fitted him for larger duties evident only to those whose 
vision has not been thus delimited. No wonder the Englishman pre- 
fers English culture, the Frenchman, French, the German, his own 
Kultur! Little wonder that each is in harmony with his own and 
out of tune with the others! Our magnified local prejudice we call 
patriotism. “My country, right or wrong,” which is on a par with 
“My pocketbook, right or wrong,” is exalted into an ethical ideal of 
the highest compulsion. To it are offered home, comfort, life—not 
sparingly, but in hecatombs. Those evils are most monstrous which, 
having the sanction of history and of universal approval, eat into 
the moral and mental fiber until the personality is warped and the 
faculties crippled; and the more silent and insidious the foe, the 
more dangerous it is. One must recognize dangers before one can 
resist them and guard against them. 

It depends upon the country and the man whether to die for 
one’s native land be sweet and decorous. If “‘it is expedient that one 
man should die for the people,” let us select the right man for the 
job. Some men die with ill grace, and some want too much credit. 
If the Frenchman owes to France everything—unswerving alle- 
giance, sacrifice for patrie—then, by parity of reasoning, the Ger- 
man owes to Germany everything. Men must transcend the patriot- 
ic loyalties and superimpose upon them a more inclusive ideal which 
reconciles their conflicting interests. 

Prejudice thrives well in the realm of religion. An unprejudiced 
estimate of the ethical or intellectual value of a religious system is 
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inherently difficult, since any other than our own is ipso facto con- 
demned as false and vicious. 

Buddhism is dismissed as “religion without God founded on 
charity amounting to madness.” Hottentots have no religion, for 
“they even marry and bury their dead without any kind of cere- 
mony.” That of the natives of Dahomey is a “jumble of supersti- 
tious nonsense of which it is impossible to convey any satisfactory 
ideas to the reader’’; or, to quote later student-travelers, “it is a cult 
based on naiveté and a profound faith in deception, entirely absorb- 
ing the native, who pushes his religious fanaticism to the last lim- 
its.” Seldom are such estimates based on adequate appreciation of 
the facts which constitute the religious life, and they do scant jus- 
tice to the conceptions of the native. As for the prejudice enter- 
tained by the higher religions, the one for the other, we may allow 
Mandeville to speak: 

Which is the best Religion? is a Question that has caused more Mischief 
than all other Questions together. Ask it at Peking, at Constantinople, and at 
Rome, and you'll receive three distinct Answers extremely different from one 


another, yet all of them equally positive and peremptory. Christians are well 
assured of the falsity of the Pagan and Mahometan Superstitions; as to this 


point there is a perfect Union and Concord among them; but enquire of the 
several Sects they are divided into, Which is the true Church of Christ? and 
all of them will tell you it is theirs, and toe convince you, go together by the Ears. 
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ABSTRACT 


The extent of insanity is not generally appreciated. A statistical analysis of 
the relatively more complete data gathered in New York and in Massachusetts re- 
veals the startling fact that the chance of a young person 15 years old being placed 
in a hospital for the insane during his lifetime is about 1 in 20, while the chance of 
developing an incapacitating mental disorder whether sent to a hospital for insanity 
or not is probably at least as high as 1 in 10. To the extent that insanity is traceable 
to mental maladjustments due to psychological experiences it would appear that 
modern civilization is a cause to a very large extent of serious psychological malad- 
justment on the part of mankind. 


DIFFERENT MEASURES OF THE FREQUENCY OF INSANITY 


That there is a great deal of insanity is generally known, though 
the general public probably does not appreciate the extent of it. It 
is sometimes stated, for instance, that there are more beds in the 
hospitals for the insane in New York State than there are in all the 
rest of the hospitals in that state taken together, or that one-sixth of 
all hospital beds of all kinds in the United States are occupied by - 
dementia praecox cases. Such statements are, of course, not precise 
nor complete. A more definite statement is that there were 240 pa- 
tients in hospitals for mental diseases for every 100,000 of the gen- 
eral population over 15 years of age in the United States in 1923. 
Such a statement tells us the number of insane hospital patients in 
comparison with the general population. But since some patients 
get well permanently or temporarily, after varying lengths of treat- 
ment, the existing numbers of patients do not give us a very definite 
idea as to the number of persons going insane within a given time. 
The number of admissions per year to hospitals for mental diseases, 
therefore, give us more accurate information as to the increase or 
decrease of insanity, which is especially valuable for year-to-year 
comparison when expressed in proportions of the total population. 
Thus the number of admissions per 100,000 population over 15 
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years of age for the United States in 1910 was 66, and 12 years later 
it was 82. The statistics of first admissions give a somewhat more 
refined measure of the increase of insanity, for these figures are ex- 
clusive of readmissions and transfers. 

Still another way of expressing the frequency of insanity would 
be to express it in terms of probability, i.e., what is the probability 
that an individual will go insane? Seventy-three out of 100,000 per- 
sons, 15 years old and over, were entered for the first time in a hos- 
pital for mental disorders in the United States in 1923. Then it 
may be said that the chance of an adult (that is, a person 15 years 
of age or over) developing a mental disorder of such a nature as to 
lead to confinement in a hospital for mental diseases was 1 in 1,370 
for that year. 


THE PROBABILITY OF INSANITY AT DIFFERENT AGES 


The chances of being sent to a hospital for mental disorders 
may be expressed more definitely still by computing the probabili- 
ties for different ages. It is generally known that as we grow older 
the chances of going insane are greater. The probability of insanity 
at different ages is shown in the following column of figures for 1920 


for New York State. (New York State is chosen rather than the 
United States, for in the United States as a whole there are probably 
larger proportions of the population with psychoses or severe neu- 
roses outside hospitals than there are in a state such as New York, 
which has rather more adequate provisions for and care of patients 
than have many other states.) The figures in Table I show, then, 
the chances of white males of different ages being admitted to a hos- 
pital for mental disorders (not including the feeble-minded). Table 
I tells us that the probability of a young white man in New York 
State in 1920 from 15 to 20 years old becoming sick enough to be 
sent, and being sent, to a hospital for mental disease is 1 in 2,500, 
while for men aged 35—39 the chances are 1 in 1,000 or I in 1,100, 
approximately. Therefore the chances are much greater for the 
very old. 

Table I showing the chances of insanity’ at each age group is 

* Table I was obtained by dividing the average yearly first admissions to New 


York State hospitals from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1921, for white males only for 
each age group by the total male white population for each age group for 1920. 
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quite spectacular. But equally vivid would be an estimate of the 
chances of an individual going insane,’ not at a particular age, or in 
one particular year, but during the course of his lifetime. The 


TABLE I 
Years 1 out of 
25-29 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,246 


40-44... : . 1,061 


method of getting such an estimate will be considered in the para- 
graphs that immediately follow. 


THE CHANCES OF INSANITY DURING A LIFETIME 


The chance of a man going insane during the course of a life- 
time rather than at a particular age will be different because of the 
longer “exposure”’; the “exposure’’ of a lifetime rather than of one 
year or of five years. But how long is a lifetime? The average ex- 
pectation of life in New York State for a young white male of 
17.5 years of age in 1919-20 was 45.4 years. To take an average 
of the chances of insanity from the foregoing table and multiply it 
by the length of exposure would give a rough estimate of the prob- 
ability of insanity in the course of an average lifetime, but it would 
be a crude estimate. 

A more precise method is to start with a given number of males 

* The expressions “chances of insanity” and “going insane” are popular ab- 
breviations for more technical expressions, such as the “chances of being sent to 4 


hospital for mental diseases,” etc. The most exact expressions can be readily inferred 
from the context where the less accurate expressions are used. 
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at 15 years of age and ascertain the number who would be living at 
the succeeding age periods and compute the numbers going insane 
from the survivors at each age period. The survivors at such age pe- 
riods can be determined from a life-table for New York white males 
for 1919-20. We can thus determine the numbers left living at each 
age group and, hence, liable to insanity. For each age group the 
numbers living may be multiplied by the rates of first admission at 
the respective age group, as found in Table I. This will give the cal- 
culated numbers admitted to hospitals for the insane at the partic- 
ular age groups. If this is done for each age and the numbers of all 
the insane thus computed, there is obtained the total number out 
of the original number of males starting at 15 years old who will 
have gone insane in the course of their lifetime if the rates of mor- 
tality and of first admissions continue the same. This total number 
of insane divided into the original number of males chosen at 15 
years age age gives, then, the chances of a male going insane during 
his lifetime. 

The calculations of such an estimate of the probability of in- 
sanity for a white male adult in New York State in 1920 during his 
lifetime is shown in Table II. The second column shows the num- 
ber of males at each age period. Thus we begin at 17.5 years (the 
center of the age period 15-19 years, inclusive, instead of at 15 
years ) with 83,871 males. This number is taken from the life-tables 
for New York State for 1919-20 and is the number surviving at 
17.5 years of age of 100,000 born. Now, at this age period in New 
York in 1920 the probability of insanity is 1 in 2,504. Therefore, 
out of 83,871 persons, there will be as many go insane in one 
year as 2,504 is contained in 83,871, which is 34 (33.5) men. But 
the age period is 5 years, so we should expect 168 (167.50) men to 
go insane out of 83,871, during this 5-year period. 

Similarly, from the life-table for New York we find, at 22.5 
years of age, 81,979 persons of the original 100,000 surviving. Dur- 
ing this year 59 persons will go insane, or 294 persons for the 5-year 
period of which 22.5 years is the center. 

And so for each age period there is calculated the number that 
go insane out of the original 83,871 persons. These are shown in 
Table II. Table II shows, therefore, that out of 83,871 persons at 
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15 years of age, 3,907 will go insane during their lifetime. The 
probability of going insane is, therefore, 3,907 divided into 84,450 
persons (the computed number surviving at 15 years of age), which 
is 1 in 22. This is a realistic figure. If the general mortality rate 
should continue the same and if the insanity rate should continue 
the same then of the white boys 15 years of age in 1920 in New 
York State, 1 in 22 will be committed to a hospital for the insane 
sometime during his lifetime. 


TABLE II 
Number of Males [Calculated Number of 
Age Period in Years | Living at the Middle | Insane for the 5-Year 

of Each Age Period Period 

81,979 294.05 
70,789 333.65 
acd 66 ,986 297 .40 
62,347 271.10 
56,359 283.10 
48,819 287.20 
39,782 315.75 
6,606 161.30 


If the insanity rate should increase, then the probability of in- 
sanity would be greater than 1 in 22. Chart I shows that the rate of 
first admissions in New York State has increased only slightly (25 
per 100,000), taking a 30-year period into consideration, but has 
declined slightly during the past 15 years, though the smaller num- 
ber of first admissions of later years may be due in part to more ac- 
curacy in listing admissions than at first. 

If the mortality rate is lowered, as is probable, then the prob- 
ability of insanity will be greater than 1 in 22, for there will be more 
“exposures,” because of fewer deaths. The development of medical 
progress, hygiene, and sanitation which results in the lengthening 
of life thus increases insanity. This estimate of the probability of 
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insanity, 1 in 22, indeed may be an underestimate, if the mortality 
rate decreases and the rate of first admissions increases. It may 
possibly be an underestimate also if the rate of first admissions de- 
creases concomitantly with a decreasing mortality rate. 

The foregoing estimate is for males. When the calculations are 
made for females, according to the same procedure, the probability 
of insanity, similarly defined, is 1 in 23. 


CHART I 


First ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASES, BY YEARS, PER 100,000 
POPULATION 15 YEARS OLD AND OVER FOR MASSACHUSETTS (UPPER 
CURVE) AND FoR New York, (LOWER) 

Rate per 
100,000 
160 
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Massachusetts is another state that is notable for its superior 
provision for its insane. In fact, the rate of admissions is higher 
than in New York. Whether this means that the incidence of insan- 
ity is greater in Massachusetts than in New York, or whether it 
means merely that larger proportions of the insane are sent to hos- 
pitals, cannot be said. Calculations were made for the probablility 
of insanity in Massachusetts as was done in New York.* The re- 
sults of these calculations show that the chances of a white male at 
15 being admitted to a hospital during his lifetime (mortality rates 
and admission rates remaining the same) is 1 in 16, and for a white 


*The Massachusetts life-table for whites was used, of course; the rate of first 
admissions was an average of a 2-year period ending November 30, 1920. 
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female, 1 in 19. In Massachusetts the actual rate of first admissions 
seems to have risen slightly since 1910 but declined sharply since 
1917. 

MENTAL DISORDERS OUTSIDE HOSPITALS 

The figures on which the probability of insanity was calculated 
were the statistics of first admissions to hospitals for mental dis- 
eases. There is an unknown number of persons with psychoses and 
severe neuroses that are never sent to hospitals for mental diseases, 
The number of patients in such hospitals is, therefore, not the total 
number of persons suffering with mental disorders. 

In the medical examination of men for the army during the war 
in 1917 and 1918 there were detected a certain number of men with 
psychoses who, of course, were not in hospitals for mental diseases. 
Indeed, in New York State the number of such men with mental 
disorders* was 396 per 100,000. 

On the other hand, in the hospitals for mental diseases in New 
York there were approximately only 290 males 20-30 years of age 
per 100,000 males of those ages in the general population. There 
were, therefore, at least as many men with mental diseases (as de- 
fined by army medical practice in New York) outside the hospitals 
for insane in New York as there were patients in the hospitals. It 
would therefore appear that the chances of a New York white boy 
15 years old developing a psychosis in the course of his life was 
nearer I in 10 than 1 in 22, as previously calculated. 

The data for Massachusetts show very nearly the same results. 
The army medical examiners found 371 mentally diseased men per 
100,000, while approximately 280, 20-30 years of age, per 100,000, 
were in the hospitals. That is to say, there were more men with 
mental diseases (as defined by army medical practice in Massa- 
chusetts) outside the hospitals than there were in the hospitals in 
Massachusetts. If such a ratio held true for the other age groups, 

*The type of diseases were constitutional psychopathic states, hysteria, de- 
mentia praecox, general paralysis of the insane, manic depressive psychosis, and other 
psychoses. The definitions of these classifications and the statistics from which the 
foregoing rates were taken are from a publication of the War Department called 
Defects Found in Drafted Men, by C. B. Davenport and A. G. Love (pp. 120-24). 
The neuroses were omitted. If these had been included, there would have been then 


in New York 556 and in Massachusetts 564 men per 100,000 suffering with psychoses 
or neuroses, sufficient to incapacitate them for army service. 
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then the chances of a youth 15 years old developing a mental disease 
in Massachusetts in the course of his lifetime would be near 1 in ro. 


THE PROBABILITY OF A FUNCTIONAL MENTAL DISORDER 


That the chance of going insane is nearly 1 in 1o is a very 
striking fact. What does it mean? Before closing this article some 
speculations regarding its significance may be permitted. If such 
mental disorders are a result of psychological experiences, then 
such a high probability of insanity is an index of a psychological 
maladjustment of man and is a severe indictment of our civiliza- 
tion. If insanity is due to physiological rather than to psychological 
experiences, the great frequency of insanity may be an indictment 
of our culture, not on its psychological side, but rather because of 
its physical aspects, such as food, air, sunlight, germs, etc. If in- 
sanity with an organic origin should be determined by heredity, 
no such charge can be brought against modern life. 

It would be of particular interest to know to what extent men- 
tal disorders are psychologically determined. The opinions on this 
point tend toward two widely different extremes. One is that all in- 
sanity is psychologically determined, even in such cases as paresis 
or brain tumor. The germ of syphilis or a tumor, it is argued, might 
produce mental disability or deterioration, but not insanity unless 
there was mental maladjustment due to past psychological experi- 
ence. According to the advocates of such a position, a chance of in- 
sanity as high as 1 in 10 would mean that we are very badly adjust- 
ed psychologically to our civilization. 

The other extreme opinion is that mental disorders, particularly 
the psychoses, though probably not the neuroses, are caused by 
bodily changes due to physical influences even where brain lesions 
do not occur. These organic changes may be in various structures 
such as nervous tissue, the circulation system, or in the endocrines. 
They may be temporary or permanent, but in all cases the origin is 
not psychological experience, but physiological changes due to 
physical causes, whether it be food or toxins. If such be the case 
the probability of insanity throws no light on our psychological ad- 
justment to modern civilization. 

A full and clear understanding of the organic and psychological 
causes of insanity would probably necessitate an understanding of 
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the whole “mind and body problem.” The more common opinion as 
to the relative importance of these two factors is somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. The general opinion seems to consider 
the so-called functional psychoses as probably caused primarily by 
psychological factors, and the non-functional as originating in the 
main because of physical influences on the organism. The uncer- 
tainty is evidenced by the difficulty in saying just which psychoses 
are functional and which are non-functional. From the sociological 
point of view it would be very desirable to know which mental dis- 
orders are functional and which are non-functional, if the function- 
al could be defined as the mental disorders due to a psychological 
maladjustment between inherited nature and culture, and if the or- 
ganic mental disorders could be defined as disorders due to mor- 
phological maladjustment between inherited nature and physical 
environment. If both the psychological factor and the physical fac- 
tor be admitted as causes, then the difficulty of saying which dis- 
orders are functional and which are not may be due to the fact that 
both factors may be present in varying degrees in certain types of 
psychoses. 

General opinion probably considers as primarily functional 
manic-depressive insanity, dementia praecox, involution melancho- 
lia, paranoia, paranoid conditions, psychoneuroses, and neuroses.’ 
The chance of commitment to a hospital for mental diseases in New 
York because of a functional mental disorder, as defined by the pre- 
ceding classification, was only about half as great as for all types. 
In 1920 in New York the chance of a white male 15 years old being 
so committed during a lifetime for a functional mental disorder was 
1 in 52, and fora female of 15, 1 in 45, mortality and mental disease 
rates continuing the same. In Massachusetts the chances were 1 in 
46 for males and 1 in 37 for females. 

These probabilities are only probabilities of commitment to 
hospitals. There are, of course, many cases of functional psychoses 
and neuroses outside hospitals, but what percentage is not known. 

* Of these functional disorders dementia praecox is decidedly the most frequent, 
being about 60 per cent of the first admissions for functional types in New York 
and Massachusetts, while manic-depressive insanity accounts for about 25 per cent. 


Involutional melancholia furnishes about 10 per cent. Very few neuroses are sent 
to a hospital, the percentage of first admissions of these functional disorders being 


about 4 or 5. 
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It is difficult to make comparisons of the proportions of functional 
mental disorders found by the army examinations with the propor- 
tions in the hospitals, for the hospital statistics do not present their 
population with these functional disorders in age groups. For those 
examined for the army there were 272 of these functional disorders*® 
discovered per 100,000, of which number more than half were neu- 
roses. In the New York hospitals for mental diseases the proportion 
of the functional mental disorders which are classified as neuroses 
is negligible, and under the broadest interpretation of neuroses it 
would be very small indeed. It is to be inferred, therefore, that the 
chances of developing a functional mental disorder (including the 
neuroses as defined by army medical practice) must be much great- 
er than the chances of being committed to a hospital because of 
them, possibly more than twice as great. 

If we accept the opinion that certain neuroses and psychoses 
are functional and that they indicate a lack of psychological adjust- 
ment of man to civilization, then the very great probability of de- 
veloping in the course of a lifetime a functional psychosis or neuro- 
sis certainly indicates a very serious psychological maladjustment 
between man and his civilization. 


CONCLUSION 


But whatever the interpretation may mean, it seems to be a fact 
that the chances of a white person 15 years old in such a state as 
New York or Massachusetts being committed to a hospital for men- 
tal diseases during the course of a lifetime (the mortality and com- 
mitment rates remaining the same as in 1920) are about 1 in 20, 
and that very probably the chances of developing a psychosis or 
severe incapacitating neurosis, whether sent to a hospital or not, 
are somewhere near 1 in Io. 


* The classifications in the report on the army medical examinations and the 
number per 100,000 in New York as reported in Davenport and Love’s Defects in 
Drafted Men were as follows: 

Manic-depressive insanity . . . . . . 2 
Dementia praecox 
Psychasthenia and psychoneuroses . . . . 56 
Neurasthenia, neuroses, and hysteria 
One notices in the foregoing statistics very large percentages for the neuroses as 
compared with dementia praecox and manic-depressive insanity. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY AS A FIELD OF RESEARCH IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION’ 


WILSON GEE 
University of Virginia 


ABSTRACT 


Agricultural experiment stations have been slow to appreciate sociology, partly 
because of the division among rural sociologists. One view, represented by Gillette, 
thinks of rural sociology largely as a general technology to improve rural life. The 
other view, represented by Sanderson, holds that sociology is incompetent to deal 
with the total reality of rural life and is not concerned with right ways of action. 
The best approach is middle ground. Rural sociology is applied sociology. Like for- 
estry in relation to botany, it can make valuable contributions to the parent science 
by testing its theoretical generalizations. But, like forestry, rural sociology has also 
its practical problems. The sociologist in the agricultural college will be expected to 
formulate a program of right action to remedy bad conditions of rural health, public 
welfare, community organization, etc., because, until specialization goes farther than 
is in sight today, there is no one else as competent to deal with these problems. Im- 
portant subjects needing research are (a) the truth or falsity of the conceptions of 
rural advantages in health and social life, used to keep young people from migrating 
to the city; (b) the underlying forces in the depopulation problem; (c) standards 
of living; (d) rural groups and institutions. There should be no comprehensive 
effort to standardize research in the several states, though a more or less uniform 
approach to rural migration and standards of living would have advantages. Some 
research in rural sociology needs to be carried on in the country and the city at the 
same time, and some needs to be kept up for a long period in a specific area. 


It is only a few years since the iand-grant college as an institu- 
tion in our national life has come to stand firmly on its feet as a go- 
ing concern. It is still fewer years since agricultural experiment 
stations have developed clear-sighted, certain policies as to the na- 
ture of their task. In view of these facts it is interesting to reflect 
upon the numerous volumes, bulletins, and articles on the various 
phases of the production problems of agriculture. Out of the more 
or less confused effort at the start have come rather clearly defined 
divisions of agricultural knowledge, such as agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, plant pathology, soils, and horticulture. A wealth 
of material illuminating the fields of agricultural endeavor that 

*A paper read before the Experiment Station Work section of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in Forty-second Annual Convention, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 20, 1928. 
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were vague before now gives substance and dignity to all of the sev- 
eral fields of agricultural educational effort. 

It is interesting to analyze briefly how all this has come to pass. 
At the outset there were men whose responsibilities encompassed 
several or all of these fields. And it was not a difficult task for them 
to do so, in view of the scanty amount of literature then in existence 
on a particular field. But as the program of research undertaken by 
those who were of necessity specialists began to bear fruit, there 
was in it that which caused agricultural practice to be revolution- 
ized, new textbooks to be written in hitherto unheard of subjects, 
and the old texts to be revised. For those who labored through it 
and made secure the foundations upon which we build today, it 
must have seemed a slow and arduous task, but as an event in his- 
tory it appears to have happened almost overnight. 

This process is mentioned to review in the minds of those in 
charge of the experiment stations of this nation that which in a 
very vivid way many of them have followed through rather long pe- 
riods of close and intimate participation and guidance. It is men- 
tioned that they may understand the situation in which the social 
sciences find themselves today, and in particular to suggest a more 
sympathetic understanding of the task which sociology has set for 
itself in the development of perhaps the most ambitious of the social 
sciences. 

The agricultural college is not a stranger to the social sciences, 
but the réle played by these important branches of human knowl- 
edge has not been a very prominent one in the curriculum of the 
land-grant college. It has been restricted to the comparatively few 
courses offered in the fields of history, economics, and sociology, 
and, until recently, entirely with the teaching phases of such work. 
In the research phases of the social sciences, those of farm manage- 
ment and agricultural marketing were perhaps the first to knock at 
the door of the experiment station for admittance. And they were 
given rather quick and hearty entrance. Then, with the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington, there 
came to be appreciated the significance of the study of many broad- 
er phases of agricultural economics such as those of co-operative 
marketing, the problems of crop forecasting, the tax burden of the 
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farmer, cost of production studies, the factors in successful farm 
management, the various land problems, and the economic and so- 
cial aspects of farm tenancy. 

There has come within comparatively recent years the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the agricultural processes of production were 
outstripping the processes of distribution. Today it is rather gen- 
erally recognized, I believe, that one of the most important concerns 
that should engage the mind of the farmer is how he may best mar- 
ket the crop which he has learned in a fairly efficient way to pro- 
duce. Then there has been a growing feeling that the social values 
in farm life are not as full and satisfying as they should be when 
compared with the similar values in urban life. We now hear a great 
deal about the primary function of farming being that of producing 
a good and satisfying life on the farm, and that if the nation is to 
survive as it should, such must necessarily be the case. The aid to 
the solution of such problems fits into the field of the social sciences. 
The problems of production in considerable measure have found 
their solutions by the aid of the tools afforded by the natural sci- 
ences. No one could do other than applaud the amazing success 
that has attended the efforts toward increased skill and efficiency in 
the processes of production. 

It is well, however, to raise the question whether or not the ma- 
terial progress of humankind has outstripped the development of 
commensurate social, institutional, and spiritual values, and wheth- 
er the structure of human society can stand the strain of readjust- 
ment which all of this material progress has brought about. A great 
many of the most treasured conceptions of life, many of our most 
cherished institutions in civilization, what have been considered as 
absolutely permanent moral values and spiritual beliefs, have come 
very seriously into question. These are but the results of social 
change which must necessarily accompany the material progress in 
life and the conditions in our social order which such a development 
precipitates. 

To grapple with these problems of society in general is the task 
of the social sciences. At once perhaps the oldest of the fields of hu- 
man knowledge, and today the newest in their rebirth, the social sci- 
ences in great hopefulness are attacking these problems one by one 
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and endeavoring to do the needed thing. So hopeful are some of the 
workers in this field that the prediction is made that what the natur- 
al sciences have done in the past fifty years for the progress of man- 
kind in a material sort of way, the social sciences in the next fifty 
years will do for the spiritual world of humankind. And it is gen- 
erally conceded that the method by which the social sciences are to 
achieve this end is that of the scientific objective method of research 
which characterizes the natural sciences. 

One of the most promising of these social sciences is the field of 
sociology. Since the days of Comte and Herbert Spencer it has 
been struggling to delimit the range of its endeavor. Originally it 
had its start in an effort to objectify the study of history and to re- 
duce that discipline to a scientific basis. In its more recently defined 
form it has become an attempt to study the processes and underly- 
ing laws in collective behavior or group action. The ultimate objec- 
tive seems to be that of analyzing human behavior and the resultant 
culture patterns as they manifest themselves in the several forms of 
interaction of one individual upon another and of one group upon 
another. It is patent that such a task is a gigantic one, and out of 
such a tremendous undertaking the element of crystal clearness will 
be slow in evolving. 

No tasks of greater promise and none more intriguing confront 
the human intellect today than these attempts to understand the 
processes of human society, to develop a technique by which there 
may be some accuracy of prevision of what is likely to occur in our 
social evolution, and to evaluate in the light of social good what is 
real and lasting in our economic, social, political, religious, moral, 
and aesthetic life. In view of the supreme importance of such efforts 
and of the magnitude of the undertaking, we must be thoroughly 
sympathetic and helpful to the sociologist in his efforts to reduce to 
understandable laws and terms the processes of human society, be- 
cause the ultimate results will constitute a great enrichment-in the 
practical approach to our varied human problems. The achieve- 
ment will be slow, but it is certain to come about. 

It is true that the vagueness of general sociology has not tended 
to make the science one which has met with the eager reception of 
the type of mind that wishes matters represented in the concrete 
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definitive form. For this reason some of the older and more repu- 
tably established of our universities and colleges which have come 
to be accepted as standard in our evaluation of the things that rep- 
resent sound scholarship have been exceedingly slow to accept the 
field as one to be accorded recognition as one of the departments in 
their organization. They have preferred rather to include courses 
along this line in other departments of their social science offerings 
and to await the further clarification of just what sociology in its 
evolution will attempt to do. I am inclined to think that this same 
feeling has been in the attitude of many of our experiment station 
directors. They have seen rather quickly what might be expected to 
come of the economic phases of investigation as applied to agricul- 
ture, and now there is almost general development of such work as 
a part of the program of the several stations. It is regrettable that 
they have not been quite so quick to see the possibilities of concrete 
actual helpfulness in the field of sociology. 

A part of this situation is due to the division that exists among 
the rural sociologists themselves. There seem to be two opposing 
views as to the development among these in outlining the field. I 
think that I can very clearly demonstrate that so far as the provi- 
sions of the Purnell Bill and the development of rural sociology in 
proper relation and contribution to the science of general sociology 
are concerned there need be no misapprehension in this regard. 

Professor John M. Gillette, of the University of North Dakota, 
who is correctly and meritoriously regarded as one of the significant 
founders of the field of rural sociology, says in the recent revision 
of his text on rural sociology that 

If by sociology is always meant a rigidly scientific attempt to account for 
group phenomena, and if, further, the attempt must be dissociated from ultili- 
tarian motives, then the title “rural sociology” is incompetent to express the 
scientific import of sociological studies of rural communities. But, for the same 
reasons, there are few treatises that may be called sociologies, and the newer 
works bearing that name are especially ineligible because they deal so largely 
with the solution of practical problems. If to treat rural life quite largely as 4 
set of problems to be solved is unscientific, rural sociology at present cannot 
qualify for the scientific class. It arose out of a growing demand for the ap- 
plication of rational intelligence to the conditions obtaining in country districts 
and its initial spirit and motive was thereby necessarily rendered practical and 
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utilitarian. The great business of rural sociology is, and perhaps ever will be, 
the attainment of a sympathetic understanding of the life of farming communi- 
ties and the application to them of rational principles of social endeavor.* 


The opposing point of view is expressed by Professor Dwight 
Sanderson, of Cornell University, who challenges this contention of 
Professor Gillette as follows: 


This is a very fair and accurate statement of the commonly accepted point 
of view with regard to rural sociology—and for that matter, as Professor Gil- 
lette indicates, to general sociology. My objection to this point of view, and 
my whole reason for having the temerity to bring this abstract problem to your 
attention at this time, is that it fails to define the phenomena which are the 
peculiar subject matter of sociology, and consequently is impotent to discover 
any principles or generalizations which it may contribute to rural welfare as 
distinguishable from the application of principles of economics, political sci- 
ence, or psychology. No one science can deal with the total reality of rural life. 
Furthermore, sociology as such is not concerned with formulating “right ways 
of action” or “principles of progress.”” That is necessary for rural welfare, but 
it is the task of social ethics or social philosophy.* 


The wording of the Purnell Act is that it authorizes such “‘eco- 
nomic and sociological investigations as have for their purpose the 
development and improvement of the rural home and rural life.’”* 


The italics are mine. In the minds of those who framed this legisla- 
tion I think there was no doubt as to their meaning. They were not 
concerned with the present uncertain gropings of sociology to find its 
way to a scientific formulation of its field and in that endeavor to 
objectify the social processes of the human group. Neither were 
they hostile to such valuable effort. They knew that the social satis- 
factions of rural life today are tremendously inadequate and that 
the knowledge regarding these inadequacies can be made available 
in some measure by the study of concrete problems that have pre- 
sented themselves by the dozen in this connection and for which 
there are not sufficient data for even an approach to an answer. 
Fortunately no barrier was raised in the Act that would put the 

*J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1928), pp. 5-6. 

* Dwight Sanderson, “Scientific Research in Rural Sociology,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXII, No. 2 (September, 1927), 89. 

‘Federal Legislation, Regulations, and Rulings Affecting Land-Grant Colleges 
‘ol, eae US. Department of Agriculture Circular 251 (revised 
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more theoretical of these investigations out of the pale of experi- 
ment-station investigation, nor would an experiment-station direc- 
tor object to a reasonable amount of such effort, but the weight of 
his emphasis will naturally be on the lines of research that offer 
some measure of immediacy of result that is more than the mere ap- 
proach to scientific speculations about human society. 

As is true of nearly all human differences of opinion, the real 
approach is in a middle ground which carries the solid values of 
both contentions. Rural sociology in its definitive form is not gen- 
eral sociology. It is an applied phase of sociology. In all the fields 
of human intellectual endeavor the applied phases of a science do 
as a matter of fact contribute vastly to the testing of the generaliza- 
tions of the parent science, to the justification of the general science 
in its support by civilization, and in a very concrete way provide the 
basis for suggestion to the parent science in the content and direc- 
tion of its further theoretical speculation. 

Any field of research in an experiment station will illustrate this 
process of reasoning. Let us take for example the science of botany 
and its applied branch forestry. Forestry applies the taxonomic 
features of botany so far as they relate to the trees and shrubs that 
are found in the forest areas of the nation. The application of such 
procedure brings order out of chaos in the recognition and descrip- 
tion of the forest flora that the forester must meet and describe in his 
work. But does forestry limit its endeavor to accord with the tech- 
nical limitations of botany by definition and actual practice? It 
carries out its processes to include, not only the range of botanical 
fact as related to the applied field, but it goes into the field of forest 
culture, of administrative control as to fires, and other state and na- 
tional legislative restrictions, the economics of the ways of handling 
the forests as a money-making asset, and the best forms of propa- 
ganda for the education of our citizenship with regard to the value 
of forests and in the accepted principles of their proper conser- 
vation. 

The analogy applies with equal force to general sociology and 
rural sociology. The rural sociologist today is confronted with a 
series of practical problems which he must illuminate if the division 
of the science as an applied science is to be justified. If he does not, 
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then he becomes merely a general sociologist working in the field of 
rural life to see what scientific generalizations he can develop there 
which corroborate and supplement those in the field of urban life 
developed by the general sociologist. Such a position is untenable 
and impractical, for it removes the necessity for the applied science 
of rural sociology, the pragmatic test for which has been met quite 
concretely now for a period of several years more than a decade. 

Professor Sanderson avers that our existing books on rural so- 
ciology are but treatises on rural welfare.’ He compliments their 
contribution, but states that they give us little help as to scientific 
methods of attacking welfare problems. In a considerable measure 
the latter criticism is true, but it is almost equally true of the sci- 
ence of general sociology. As to the rural welfare phase, and the de- 
sire to divest a rural sociological or any other sociological study of 
its ethical content and implications there is considerable division of 
opinion. There are those who believe that if there is to be any single 
set of determining standards against which all sociological studies 
must resolve themselves, it is the larger social good. Some such final 
evaluating principle must be maintained if the science is to have 
any real means of determining the value and the significance of its 
findings. 

As to the objection that rural sociology should constitute a field 
of rural welfare, well and good, let it constitute a field of rural wel- 
fare. There would seem to be a large usefulness for such a field in 
our agricultural colleges and experiment stations. Certainly there is 
no other agency which is handling this phase of rural life if rural 
sociology does not attempt it. The rural sociologist should be free 
to study problems of rural health, of rural public welfare, of the 
country church, the country school, as well as of community organ- 
ization, the nature of primary groups, and the socialization phenom- 
ena of country life measured in an approximation to a quantitative 
way. Moreover, after he has studied these problems in a scien- 
tific way he must not be content with merely setting forth the fac- 
tual findings. He must carry through his interpretation of these 
facts; and in the work of an agricultural college he is going to be 
expected to formulate a program of right action to remedy the con- 


* Sanderson, of. cit., p. 10. 
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ditions which he portrays. These interpretations of his findings may 
be in error, and often will be. But how is this error to be discovered 
if an attempt is not made to determine how things should be? His 
facts should be as free of human error as possible, and his errors of 
interpretation must not be allowed to vitiate the scientific accuracy 
of his findings. 

There is certainly nothing unscientific about such a method of 
approach as this. The matter of controversy must center about the 
definition of rural sociology. It will be long before there will be spe- 
cialists in rural health, in rural social ethics, in rural social philos- 
ophy, and in rural social psychology available for the experiment 
station. If they were available it would be splendid to divide the 
field or to work out in a group method of attack the rural problems, 
many of which must involve all of these approaches. The situation 
is merely a practical one, and one that must be met in a practical 
sort of way. Moreover, if specific concrete problems of rural life 
are studied by well-trained scientific investigators, I am confident 
that there will be monumental contributions made to the science of 
general sociology, and that as increasing specialization becomes 
possible, rural sociology will not be loath to relinquish certain of the 
phases which it is now necessary for it to deal with. 

I have given much space, perhaps too much, to a clarification of 
what I consider a fundamental problem in the matter of developing 
rural sociological research in experiment stations in this nation; but 
I believe that such a lack of clarification has been a retarding factor 
in the beginning of this work in many of the Jand-grant colleges. 

Although rural sociological research of a formal character had 
its beginning in this country in 1910, the first such study made and 
printed under the auspices of an experiment station was issued in 
1914, and the Purnell Bill, designed to stimulate this type of re- 
search, was passed in 1925, according to a recently issued mono- 
graph* there were only twenty-five agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in this country which were, in 1927, carrying on re- 
search work in rural sociology. It is quite likely that a few institu- 
tions have been added to this list in the past year, but it is safe to 


* Rural Sociological Research in the United States, a Social Science Research 
Council Monograph (1928), p. 3. 
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conclude from these figures that if rural sociology is to be included 
in the budget of the remaining experiment stations from Purnell 
funds it will have to be done very largely with the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1929-30. Moreover, that is the year in which the funds 
available through this act reach their maximum, and those here are 
so thoroughly conversant with administrative procedure as to know 
that if the funds in a budget become more or less set to established 
types of work, and that occurs rather quickly, there is little likeli- 
hood of distinctly new lines of work, requiring new divisions and 
personnel and the necessary funds for their support, becoming 
quickly things that are a reality. 

There is no need for me to discuss here the procedure and con- 
tent of scientific research. The experience of this group has been 
developed through a long and constant association with such a 
method of approach to the whole program of their work. As one 
trained in the natural sciences and later transferring from that field 
to the social sciences, I merely want to assure you that the human 
material to be studied may lend itself less readily to objective re- 
search than do plants and animals, but the ideal of the social sci- 
ences is to carry into their studies that same method which has 
served to make the history of the physical and biological sciences 
such a fruitful one in recent years. 

I do feel that it is my duty here to outline in a brief way what to 
my way of thinking constitute some of the most promising and 
needed lines of rural sociological research. It is generally felt today 
that agriculture is in a condition that constitutes a crossing of the 
roads. There are those who deride such a picture, and would have 
us think it the imagery of one who would be alarmist or sensational 
in attitude. A close student of the farm situation in this country 
quickly senses that something is wrong with our rural life today, 
and very wrong at that. The economic picture has been so carefully 
drawn that it is not necessary to repeat it here. It is now in the fore- 
ground of our national consciousness and will have to stay there un- 
til some measure of adequate settlement is made. The social picture 
of farm depression is not so clearly drawn, nevertheless it is closely 
concomitant with the economic situation. A great deal of this agri- 
cultural unrest is due to inequality between rural and urban advan- 
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tages and standards of living and income. Our farm population by 
the million are leaving an environment in which they and their an- 
cestors have lived since the days of early settlement and are going 
to the relatively unknown city, which is to them the land of marvel- 
ous opportunity. At almost every turn the city intrudes itself into 
any phase of the rural situation that would be really understood. 

Is this conception of urban superiority a myth, or is it true? 
Are we able to answer this question in a factual sort of way? The 
literature on rural life is full of the statement of superior char- 
acteristics that country life and country-bred individuals have over 
the urban environment and the urban-bred. These statements may 
be true, but how can we expect a nation that is predominantly ur- 
ban, and a country-bred individual who has heard the siren call of 
the city, to believe them unless they can be reduced to a factual 
basis? I shall cite only a few of the types of statements generally 
made. The country is superior to the city in the factor of health. Is 
it? The family as a social unit preserves in the country its original 
strength and purity more than it does in the city. Does it? The 
country develops bigger and better men and women in physical and 
social attributes that are essential to a continuing civilization than 
does the city. Can we affirm this statement, except in opinion? The 
city provides a better living than the country, one more socially sat- 
isfying and economically remunerative. Do we know that this is 
actually a fact? How about the financial status in old age of the in- 
dividual who has migrated to the town? Does the individual in the 
country provide better in the accumulation of an equity for that 
time than does the urban resident? These are but type questions 
which illustrate a field of rural life regarding which there are many 
opinions, but relatively little concrete information. If there is noth- 
ing distinctively contributory in country life, then what we are con- 
cerned with from the rural areas is the production of sufficient food 
materials for the city population. If there is a distinctive element 
in our national life that must always originate from our country sec- 
tions and react upon the urban centers in a beneficial way, then we 
should evaluate the contribution in a more definite sort of way. The 
answers to such questions as these can in a large degree be provided 
in research in these phases of the country-life problem and have 4 
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fundamental contribution to make in the formation of our national 
philosophy and a just and accurate appraisal of country life. 

A fuller knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of both ur- 
ban and rural life will enable us to see more clearly just how neces- 
sary is each of these phases to our national existence, and how they 
may be made to develop in close interaction and mutual helpfulness, 
each to the other, and that the justice of equal opportunity may be 
applied in practice as well as in theory. 

Another phenomenon regarding which there is much discussion 
and a surprisingly small amount of definite information is the rural 
migration or depopulation problem. Several projects in this field 
are at present under way, and from these much valuable light will 
be thrown on the forces and processes involved in this migration. 
From each state we need facts to determine the underlying forces 
in the depopulation problem and the resultant effect upon the sev- 
eral areas, rural and urban, affected thereby. It is the opinion of a 
committee which has recently given much attention to this problem 
that “a thorough analysis of the social composition of the popula- 
tion of the villages and open country should be made in every state 
as a basis for dealing with its social problems.” 

A very substantial beginning has been made in the study of 
farm standards of living. Under the inspiration of the pioneer study 
in this field made by E. L. Kirkpatrick’ have come a number of 
such studies, some of them independently, but the larger number in 
co-operation with the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
Studies of the United States Department of Agriculture. It is the 
opinion of thoughtful students of this field who have been in the 
midst of the investigations that the problem has only begun to take 
shape and that there is excellent ground here for studies in each of 
the states, so that the mass results may afford material for a com- 
bined picture that will test the validity of generalizations made by 
earlier investigators. In Virginia we are undertaking at the pres- 
ent time a study on a limited scale that attempts to compare for 
three different levels of rural and urban populations their standards 
of living. 

'E. L. Kirkpatrick, The Standard of Life in a Typical Section of Diversified 


Farming, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Bulletin 423, 
July, 1923. 
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There is much to be expected in the way of results from a study 
of the rural groups. One of the most fundamental contributions 
made in this field of rural sociology has been that of Professor C. J. 
Galpin‘ in the development of a technique by means of which such 
groups may be scientifically delimited for study. By thorough stud- 
ies of such areas it will be possible to secure a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of just what is happening in the social life of a region, and much 
light will be thrown on the larger national problems; for no problem 
of a local nature is entirely local. Our national points of view are 
built up from the information assembled from such more or less de- 
tached studies. 

There is much to be expected from the study of farm organiza- 
tions from the sociological point of approach, Some of these studies 
in progress today are concerned with determining the attitudes of 
farmers toward their organizations, and a particularly fertile type of 
investigation in this connection is that in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, where the attempt is being made to deter- 
mine the social psychological barriers to co-operative action. Other 
studies have dealt with the various forms of community organiza- 
tion, the degree of participation of the community in them, and the 
elements contributing to their success and failure. 

An especially important and hopeful field of investigation for 
the rural sociologist is the study of the several institutions that 
characterize rural life. W. C. Nason,’ of the Division of Farm Pop- 
ulation and Rural Life Studies of the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, has done some excellent work in this connection 
from the national point of approach that may well be followed in 
the several states. He has made a careful analysis of such institu- 
tions as the rural library and the rural hospital, and his publications 
are a model of care and accuracy and reveal the background of a 
wide national search in the selection of his materials. 

These few promising fields of rural sociological research are 
chosen as examples of the types of projects of which there is an un- 

*C. J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Research Bulletin 34, May, 1915. 


* W. C. Nason, Rural Hospitals, US.D.A., Farmers’ Bulletin 1485, March, 1926; 
Rural Libraries, US.D.A., Farmers’ Bulletin 1559, March, 1928. 
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ending series for the sociologist in the experiment station. They 
provide all of the material that even the most scientifically minded 
would wish, and there is great promise for the contribution that the 
study of such problems will make to the enrichment of our knowl- 
edge of some of the most vexing problems that confront American 
agriculture today. I sincerely hope, in view of the significance of 
such a contribution, that no experiment station in America will be 
without provision for such rural sociological research by the end of 
the next fiscal year. 

In developing their programs of work there should be provision 
made for both the individual and the group approaches to a prob- 
lem. There should be no all-comprehending effort to standardize re- 
search in the several states. To do so would cripple the interest of 
the investigator, limit his originality, and bring about neglect of the 
immediate local or obscure problem that may open up fields of great 
richness in findings and in method. Yet there are certain problems, 
such as those of standards of living and rural migration, in which a 
more or less uniform method of approach has much to commend it. 
And quite fortunately there is provided already co-ordinating ma- 
chinery in rural life studies in the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life Studies of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, an 
agency well conceived and ably handled, and, if adequately sup- 
ported, of unlimited possibilities. 

One of the seriously limiting factors in the desirable extension 
of rural sociological research in the experiment stations of the na- 
tion has been the lack of a sufficient trained personnel to do this 
work. Fortunately, a number of institutions in this country, nota- 
bly Minnesota, Wisconsin, Cornell, Ohio, and Missouri, are meet- 
ing this need with a promising contingent of graduate material 
reaching the upper levels possible in university training. This situ- 
ation will improve with each year and other centers will be added to 
the list to meet the increasing demands of further progress in this 
field of endeavor. 

With two other suggestions which must be briefly developed I 
have concluded this paper. The first of these is that there can be 
too sharp a delim’ ation of a rural problem by restricting the phases 
of it to be studied to rural areas. The more I see of the problems of 
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country life today, the more convinced I become that they cannot 
be thoroughly understood without the possibility of studying certain 
phases of them if necessary in their urban implications and even in 
urban territory. 

The other is that more of our problems need, at least in part, to 
follow the method of the famcus Rothamsted Experiment Station 
in that they should be carried out in special areas over a sufficiently 
long period of time to enable us to tell whether the phenomena that 
we study represent a fair picture of a given process or processes. 
Human reactions, even more than those of lower animals and plants, 
are characterized by great variation, and if we are to be certain of 
the segment of human activity which we study we must consider 
this factor of a sufficiently long period of observation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NON-NATURALIZED 


H. F. GOSNELL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


More than 7,000,000 of the foreign-born in 1920 were unnaturalized. The pre- 
ponderance of aliens from southeastern Europe still unnaturalized is explained by 
their more recent arrival. In Chicago the great bulk of the non-declarants are wom- 
en. Another factor affecting naturalization is occupational status, the skilled and 
professional class being more interested in citizenship. Marital status is also im- 
portant. The immigrant feels himself a part of the life of the country when he 
starts to raise a family here. Moreover, it is easier to be married if he is naturalized. 
Since it usually takes several years before the process of naturalization begins to 
operate, the non-declarants are uniformly younger than the declarants. Another 
factor is education, immigrants having no schooling are much |/ess likely to take an 
active interest in naturalization than are the educated. This study has also shown 
that the non-declarants are, as would be expected, much less informed about the 
political institutions of America. 


Most of the immigrants to this country find out sooner or later 
that there are many advantages in becoming naturalized. Never- 
theless, at the present time there are many adult foreign-born per- 
sons who have not declared their intention to become citizens of the 
United States or who have failed to complete the naturalization 
process. According to the thirteenth census of the United States 
there were practically 14,000,000 foreign-born persons in the coun- 
try in 1920. For every 100 foreign-born women there were 125 
foreign-born men. Over one-half of both the foreign-born males and 
females were aliens, but a much larger proportion of the non-natur- 
alized males had their first papers than of the non-naturalized fe- 
males.’ The factor of sex is closely related to citizenship status and 
will become more important as the influence of the Cable Act, which 
requires the separate naturalization of alien women, begins to be 
felt. A majority of the aliens who have taken no steps to become 
citizens are women, who must now take out their own papers even 
though they marry citizens. 

A further analysis of the census figures reveals the fact that 

* Thirteenth Census of the United States (1920), II, 804-5. 
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non-naturalization is most prevalent among the immigrants from 
certain European countries. Two-thirds or over of the Irish, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, and German immigrants were naturalized in 1920, 
as compared with less than one-third of the Polish, Italian, and 
Hungarian immigrants.’ These figures have been interpreted by 
some uncritical persons as giving evidence of a causal relationship 
between birth in southeastern Europe and non-naturalization. How- 
ever, John Palmer Gavit has pointed out in a painstaking analysis 
of some 30,000 naturalization petitions that such persons ignore the 
factor of length of residence in this country.® It takes on the aver- 
age over ten years for a foreign-born person to complete the natural- 
ization process, even though the minimum residence period required 
for naturalization is only five years and three months. A smaller 
proportion of the Polish and Italian immigrant groups were natural- 
ized in 1920 than of the others because these groups have been in 
the country for a much shorter time than the others. 

In the city of Chicago the non-declarant Poles, Russians, and 
Italians constitute over one-half of the 200,000 aliens. The census 
figures show that in 1920 the naturalization ratios for the Polish and 
Italian immigrants in Chicago were about the same as those for the 
respective groups in the country at large.* The Chicago groups may 
therefore be taken as fairly representative. The statistics for nat- 
uralization in the Chicago courts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, reveal the fact that large numbers of Polish, Russian, and 
Italian male immigrants are taking advantage of the naturalization 
process. In 1920 only 19 per cent of the foreign-born males in the 
city were non-declarants. A large proportion of the 93,000 male 
declarants in the city in 1920 have since become citizens. The great 
bulk of the non-declarants in Chicago at the present time are the 
Polish, Russian, and Italian immigrant women. 

Some of the factors that are related to non-naturalization can 
be discovered by comparing the characteristics of the naturalized 
citizen, declarants, and aliens. From the published reports of the 
census it is not possible to carry these comparisons very far. The 


* Ibid., p. 805. 
* Americans by Choice (New York, 1922), pp. 236 ff. 
* Thirteenth Census, I, 846. 
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relationship between citizenship status and country of birth is the 
only part of this subject treated in the detailed census tabulations. 
The naturalization petitions are also inadequate for this purpose, 
as they reveal nothing about the principal group under discussion, 
namely, the non-declarants. Consequently it was found necessary 
to interview some 4,000 foreign-born persons in the city of Chicago 
in order to get certain social data regarding naturalized citizens, 
declarants, and non-declarants for purposes of comparison. It has 
been shown elsewhere that there are economic, social, and political 
advantages secured by naturalization. The economic, social, and 
educational condition of the non-naturalized are therefore matters 
of prime importance in this study. 


TABLE I 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF FOREIGN-BORN 
Mates By Status: Per Cent 


* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


Inasmuch as practically all of the adult foreign-born persons 
who are interested in naturalization at the present time are males, 
emphasis will be placed upon the data obtained from the male im- 
migrants interviewed. Table I, giving the term of residence in the 
United States and citizenship status of the male immigrants in se- 
lected districts in Chicago in 1924, corroborates the analysis of 
Gavit regarding the importance of length of residence in this coun- 
try in relation to citizenship status. 

The fact that there were comparatively few immigrants who 
had been in the city between six and nine years can be explained by 
the World War. Immigration practically ceased during the years 


STATUS 
(Years) 
Naturalized Declarant Non-declarant pe 
1,223 671 307 
Per cent..........] 100.0 100.0 100.0 
24.5 2.1 2.9 
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1914-18. The table indicates that the great bulk of the male dec- 
larant have been in the city for more than ten years. 

The survey also made possible the collection of material show- 
ing the relationship between citizenship status and economic and 
social position. 

Table II shows the occupations of the foreign-born males inter- 
viewed, classified by citizenship status. 

Gavit has shown that a higher proportion of those engaged in 
skilled occupations requiring a degree of dexterity and general in- 


TABLE I 


OccUPATIONS OF FOREIGN-BORN MALES By CITIZENSHIP STATUS: 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 


Crrizensurp STATUS 
OccuPATION 
Declarants Non-Declarants 
1,139 662 296 
bane 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Common 35.6 51.2 59.8 
Manager, official, manufacturer. . 3.8 1.0 1.4 
2.5 0.0 0.0 
4.1 2.9 1.7 


* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


telligence and information were naturalized than of the common 
laborers. In other words, it is clear that the immigrants performing 
the lowest grade of work in this country are not those most inter- 
ested in citizenship. As the immigrant becomes adjusted to life in 
this country and rises in the economic scale he becomes more in- 
terested in naturalization. 

The striking fact that stands out in this table is the large pro- 
portion of male aliens as compared with the small proportion of 
naturalized males that are unskilled laborers. Three-fifths of the 
non-declarant males were common laborers as compared with 35 
per cent of the naturalized males. A large proportion of the citizens 
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were engaged in trade or professional occupations than of the non- 
citizen. 

It has already been pointed out that the immigrant begins to 
feel himself a part of the life of this country when he starts to raise 
a family here. The effect of marriage or non-marriage upon the im- 
migrant’s interest in citizenship is shown by Table III, which gives 
the marital condition of immigrant males classified by their citizen- 
ship status. 

It appears from this table that a much larger proportion of the 
non-declarant males are single than of the naturalized males. The 


TABLE III 


MariITAL CONDITION OF ForREIGN-BoRN MALES SHOWN BY CITIZENSHIP 
Status: Per Cent DISTRIBUTION 


Crrmensurir Status 


Non-Declarants 


100.0 


Married to a native-born woman : : 6.5 
Married to a foreign-born woman abroad. . ; : 32.9 
Married to a foreign-born woman in this 
26.2 


31.2 
2.9 


* Basis of roo per cent in each case. 


unmarried male immigrants do not have any family pressures 
brought to bear upon them to become citizens. Having failed to 
make any permanent social adjustments in this country, many of 
them do not feel the immediate necessity of making political ad- 
justments. Of the married non-declarant males, a much larger pro- 
portion were married abroad than of the married naturalized citi- 
zens. Most of the immigrants married abroad have little or no 
comprehension of the advantages of American citizenship. 

On the other hand, if a male immigrant wants to marry in this 
country he finds it considerably easier to do this if he is naturalized. 
The native-born women do not like to marry aliens, and the foreign- 
born women who have been in this country any length of time real- 
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ize the advantages of American citizenship as far as the raising of 
a family is concerned. 

Among the non-naturalized we find not only a large number of 
unmarried male immigrants, but also a considerable number of 
married immigrants who have no children born in this country. The 
relationship between naturalization and the raising of a family in 
this country is shown by the fact that 65 per cent of the naturalized 
married males interviewed had American-born children, while only 
50 per cent of the non-declarant married males had American-born 
children. | 

Why are so many of the non-declarant immigrants unmarried? 
Why have one-half of the married male aliens had no children in 
the United States? A satisfactory answer to these questions might 
give some indication as to why these individuals have not started 
the naturalization process. Mention has already been made of one 
of the factors that partially explains their situation. Newness to the 
country and non-naturalization are closely related factors. The 
residence requirement for naturalization is five years and three 
months. The case of the aliens who fail to fulfil the legal residence 
qualifications for naturalization needs no comment. Most of these 
are single young men or men at the beginning of their married life. 
Practically all of the naturalized immigrants interviewed had taken 
at least ten years to take out their citizenship papers. Consequent- 
ly, as might be expected, the naturalized are in general much older 
than the non-naturalized. Table IV brings out this fact for both 
the male and female immigrants interviewed. 

Relatively few of the male immigrants in their twenties had be- 
come citizens. On the other hand, about two-thirds of the male 
aliens interviewed had passed the thirty-year mark and practically 
every one of these had been in the country for ten years or more. 
The reasons for not becoming naturalized given by these individ- 
uals will be discussed in a later section. 

There are no specific educational requirements for naturaliza- 
tion. The law states that the petitioner for naturalization must be 
able to speak the English language and to sign his own name. The 
requirements of the oath of allegiance to the United States Consti- 
tution has been interpreted as implying some knowledge of the con- 
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tents of the Constitution, but the extent of that knowledge has been 
left to the discretion of the courts. In spite of the fact that there 
are no definite educational requirements for naturalization, the 
amount of schooling that the immigrant had in his native land bears 


TABLE IV 


AcE OF ForEIGN-BoRN MALES AND FEMALES BY CITIZENSHIP STATUS: 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 


Acre Groups 
(Years) 


Naturalized 
Citizens 


1,234 
100.0 


8.8 
24.8 
26.2 
22.1 
60 or over... 18.1 


* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


TABLE V 


ScHOOLING ABROAD OF FoREIGN-BoRN MALES By CITIZENSHIP STATUS: 
Per DISTRIBUTION 


* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


some relation to his citizenship status in this country. Table V indi- 
cates that the male immigrants having no schooling either abroad 
or in this country are much less likely to take an active interest in 
naturalization than those who have had some schooling. 
Thirty-six per cent of the non-declarant male immigrants as 


MALE FEMALE 
| Non- Naturalized Non- 
| Dectarants | | | Declarants | 
Number* P| 678 312 1,119 76 839 
Per cent. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
23.0 31.1 12.7 26.3 29 .6 
40.0 31.1 22.4 42.2 37-5 a 
26.8 20.2 24.2 19.7 17.5 4 
7.4 10.2 23.4 9.2 8.6 
2.8 7.4 17.3 2.6 6.8 
CrrizzensHip STATUS 
4 
Naturalized N 
Citieens Declarants i 
No schooling. .......-..... 18.5 26.3 35.6 
44.9 44.5 39.3 
Grammar school graduate. . . 31.4 23.8 21.5 1 
3.8 4.0 3.2 
College education.......... 1.4 1.4 0.4 
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opposed to 19 per cent of the naturalized male immigrants had had 
no schooling either abroad or in this country. Furthermore, a small- 
er percentage of the non-naturalized than of the naturalized had 
completed their common school education. The sample of immi- 
grants studied in the city of Chicago tends to give some support for 
the arguments advanced by those advocating a literacy test for im- 
migrants. The illiterate immigrants are less likely to become natur- 
alized. 

In order to establish some measure of the relation between 
interest in naturalization and knowledge of American political in- 
stitutions, the interviewers who canvassed selected districts in 
Chicago were directed to ask all the adult inhabitants certain ques- 
tions regarding American government and politics that were fre- 
quently asked of petitioners by the naturalization examiners. The 
questions, which were printed on a card that was used as a guide 
for the interviewers, were as follows: (1) Who was the father of 
our country? (2) Who is the president of the United States? (3) 
Where does he live? (4) Who was president before him? (5) If 
the president dies in office, who takes his place? (6) What does 
Congress do? (7) How many states are there in the United States? 
(8) What is the name of our state? (9) Who is the chief executive 
of this state? (10) Where does he live? (11) Was the Constitution 
adopted by a vote of the people? (12) Does Congress make all the 
laws in this country? (13) Who is your congressman? (14) Who 
are the senators from Illinois? (15) How are the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States chosen? (16) Can a person 
who commits a crime be arrested in a state other than that in which 
the crime is committed? (17) Can the Constitution be changed? 
(18) Who is the chief executive officer of this city? (19) Who is 
your alderman? (20) What is the only crime the Constitution de- 
fines ? 

The co-operation of all the persons interviewed was not secured 
in filling out this card. However, many were glad to work it out in 
their own handwriting. The tabulation of the results obtained from 
this part of the survey is given in Table VI. 

Practically all of the naturalized citizens who could not answer 
any of the questions were women who acquired their citizenship 
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by marriage prior to September 22, 1922. The declarants who 
found the questions difficult were those who had been declarants 
for a short period of time. The answers given to these questions by 
1,600 native-born citizens constitute an excellent control for this 
experiment. There were a small number of immigrants interviewed 
who knew something about the questions asked but who had taken 
no steps to become citizens. There were ro native-born citizens 
who could be put in this class. 


TABLE VI 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNMENT SHOWN BY ADULTS OF SPECIFIED CITIZENSHIP 
Status: Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 


Crrizensurr STATUS 


Naturalized 
Citizens 


1,119 
100.0 


12.9 
37-5 
49.6 


* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


The comparison of the characteristics of a selected group of 
naturalized and non-naturalized adult immigrants has brought to 
light the fact that sex, newness to the country, extreme youth, 
bachelorhood, a lack of family cares and responsibilities, a lack of 
schooling, and a lack of knowledge regarding American political 
institutions are all factors more or less closely related to non-natur- 
alization. 

The women and the young bachelors show the least interest in 
citizenship of any group, especially if their schooling has been neg- 
lected. On the other hand, there is no evidence that the immigrants 
from certain countries are harder to assimilate than those from 
other countries if the factor of length of residence in this country is 
kept constant. The process of expatriation and naturalization calls 
for certain adjustments which only time can make. 


| 
| 
Netive-Ba 
ORRECTLY ative-bBorn Non- 
Citizens | Declarants Declarants 
3,988 372 656 
One-half, or less........... 33 .6 41.4 40.5 
More than one-half........ 66 .4 34-7 12.2 hd 
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OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM IN COLLEGE 
ENVIRONMENTS 


HERBERT H. JASPER 
University of Oregon 


ABSTRACT 


A questionnaire, composed of twenty questions related to attitudes on social 
issues, and twenty questions regarding personality traits, was given to a sampling 
of four types of colleges: a state normal school, a state university, a denominational 
university, and a private college. Three answers indicating degrees of optimism and 
pessimism were listed after each question. Complete tabulations are given for the 
most significant questions. There was a large difference between the norms of the 
respective groups in their characteristic responses. 

The ranking of types of colleges in regard to optimism and pessimism. -The 
colleges, ranked from the most pessimistic in both social attitudes and personality 
traits to the most optimistic, are as follows: private college, state university, de- 
nominationa! university, and state normal school. 

The relation of personality traits to social attitudes—In general the responses 
to questions relating to personality traits are of the same nature as the responses to 
social attitude questions. Naive, unsophisticated enthusiasms are associated with 
optimism, and intellectual sophistication is associated with pessimism in the college 
environment. There seems to be no support for the common belief that college 
students have a tendency toward a dangerous depression. Some of the inadequacies 
of the questionnaire method of study are overcome by an experiential knowledge of 
each college studied. 


It has long been assumed that the characteristic ethos of a col- 
lege environment has a selective and creative influence upon the 
group of students subjected to or selected by thet particular kind 
of a college life upon changing social attitudes and personality 
traits, and we speak of the difference between various types of 
college environment in the production of “types” of students. For 
example, a certain college is said to tend to produce students of dan- 
gerously radical opinions, or, colleges as a whole are supposed to 
influence students toward cynicism, and to develop tendencies to- 
ward depression and suicide. Such observations are largely impres- 
sions with little or no objective evidence in their support. 

This investigation was conducted in an attempt to determine 
objectively a few of the characteristic differences in social attitudes 
and personality traits, with special reference to optimism and pessi- 
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mism and depression and elation in four different college environ- 
ments. 

The questionnaire used in the investigation was devised for 
testing degrees of elation, depression, optimism, and pessimism in 
the personality complex. Its reliability and validity as a measure 
of depression-elation in the personality has been worked out from 
a psychological standpoint with significant positive results.’ The 
results of the questionnaire are at least as valuable from a sociolog- 
ical standpoint as from the psychological standpoint, that is, con- 
sidering the subject matter of the questionnaire rather than ab- 
stracting tendencies toward certain personality trait concepts. 

The total of forty questions was composed of twenty questions 
of an objective nature and twenty of a more subjective nature. 
Three alternative answers were listed after each question. One al- 
ternate was of an optimistic or elative nature, one of a pessimistic 
or depressive nature, and the other was intended to represent a 
midpoint between the more optimistic and the more pessimistic an- 
swers. The questionnaire was given to the different groups of stu- 
dents in the winter term of 1926—27 during class periods under as 
nearly standard conditions as possible. The same directions were 
given to each group by the same person, except to the state univer- 
sity group, where they were given by a competent instructor. 

The four kinds of educational institutions chosen for this in- 
vestigation were a state university, a privately endowed college, a 
religious denominational university, and a state normal school. 
These schools were chosen because of the wide difference in the 
nature of their environments, which either selects students with 
certain tendencies, or influences students toward certain tendencies 
in accordance with the ethos (environmental characteristics) of the 
college attended. 

The questionnaire was filled out by a group of 65 students of 
the state university, taken from a class in general psychology. This 
represents a fairly good sampling of the student body, for most of 
the members of the class are majors in some other department than 

*Herbert H. Jasper, “The Objective Determination of Intellectual and Non- 


intellectual Factors Influencing Student Success in College” (unpublished Bachelor’s 
thesis at Reed College). 
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psychology. The ages of the group range from eighteen to twenty- 
six, the average age being twenty. There are 37 women and 28 men; 
42 Sophomores, 20 Juniors, and 3 Seniors. This group will be des- 
ignated as S.U. in the quantitative results. 

The ethos of this state university is pretty well known to be 
characteristic of a western state university with its fraternity and 
sorority segregation, its “Rah! Rah!” football spirit, its entirely 
secular emphasis, and with the usual influence of the taxpayers 
upon its social ideals. 

The total of 90 students (out of a student body of 250) who 
answered the questionnaire at the private college was divided into 
two groups. One group, the private college Seniors (P.S.), number- 
ing 34, included nearly all of the Senior class. The ages ranged from 
twenty to thirty-six, the average being twenty-two. There were 18 
women and 16 men in the group. The other group, the private col- 
lege underclassmen (P.U.), is composed of 56 students: 3 Fresh- 
men, 42 Sophomores, and 11 Juniors. There are 36 women and 20 
men in this group, with ages ranging from seventeen to twenty-five, 
the average age being nineteen. The Seniors were separated from 
the underclassmen in order to get differences between the Seniors 
and the underclassmen in a single institution. The students selected 
were practically a random sampling. 

The students of the private college are chosen by careful study 
of their high-school records, together with interviews and personal 
references. There is also an intellectual tradition characteristic of 
the college which, together with a knowledge of the high scholastic 
requirements, acts as a selective factor of considerable importance. 

There are no denominational affiliations or particular religious 
emphases unless one would call the intellectual sincerity and critical 
attitude a kind of a religion in the ethos of the student body. The 
minds of the students are stimulated intellectually to a greater ex- 
tent than in institutions which have so much of the students’ inter- 
ests taken up with intercollegiate athletics, fraternities and soror- 
ities, interclass rivalry, grades, etc. There are no fraternities of any 
kind (even scholastic honorary fraternities are excluded). Inter- 
class rivalry is carried on only in athletics, in which everyone pat- 
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ticipates. There is little or no interscholastic athletics, and no 
“Rah! Rah!” spirit. 

This is one of the few schools which actually has the honor prin- 
ciple and the democratic spirit functioning in reality as well as in 
the ideal. There is a tendency toward a somewhat radical liberalism 
in the general attitude toward social questions. 

The denominational university has a student body of about 
560, 231 of which responded to the questionnaire. These students 
were divided into two groups. One group, the denominational Fresh- 
men (D.F.), is composed of 126 Freshmen: 80 women and 46 men. 
The ages range from sixteen to twenty-five, the average age being 
eighteen. The other group, the denominational upperclassmen 
(D.U.), is composed of 105 students: 37 Sophomores, 47 Juniors, 
and 21 Seniors. There are 73 women and 32 men, with ages ranging 
from seventeen to thirty-four, the average age being twenty. The 
Freshmen were separated from the upperclassmen in order to ob- 
tain the difference between the Freshmen and upperclassmen of a 
single institution. 

Some of the selective factors of the denominational student 
body are: scholastic and character records, the convenience pre- 
cedence for local students, denominational and religious interests, 
and educational opportunities. The majority of the students come 
from religious homes. There is a definite religious atmosphere on 
the campus. Compulsory chapel, usually of a religious nature, is 
held every day. The intellectual and religious views are, in general, 
fairly liberal, and are developing toward even more liberality. 
There have been very strict rules regarding the moral conduct of 
the students. The rules prohibiting smoking and dancing are still 
held, but not very severely enforced. 

Interscholastic athletics are entered into with considerable spir- 
it. There is much of the so-called “Rah! Rah!” spirit among the 
students. Class scraps, hazing, rallies, socials, fraternity and soror- 
ity competition, and song contests are considered major events of 
the school year. There are also high scholastic requirements neces- 
sary to keep up the scholastic standing of the institution. 

On the whole one could say that this university is fairly repre- 
sentative of the typical medium-sized denominational school with 
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its religious enthusiasms for athletics and fraternities, as well as 
for intellectual pursuits. 

One hundred sixteen students of the normal school (N.S.) re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. The group was composed of 99 
Freshmen, 3 Sophomores, and 14 Juniors, of ages ranging from 
seventeen to twenty-four, the average age being nineteen. There 
were 106 women and ro men in the group, which was a good sample 
of the entire student body of about 500 students. 

There is little actual participation in interscholastic athletics 
because of the small number of men in the student body. However, 
there is a tendency for the spirit of the school to be of the superficial 
“Rah! Rah!” type. There are a good many enthusiasms of the 
light nature, e.g., for “dates,” parties, plays, etc., partially deter- 
mined by the fact that the great majority of the student body are 
women. The main intellectual interest is in teaching methods. The 
students are selected chiefly from those wishing a specialized train- 
ing in the teaching profession. 

On the following pages will be given, in percentage and number, 
the separate answers to each of the most significant of the forty 
questions in the questionnaire by each of the six groups previously 
described. 

The nature of the environment of the respective colleges, and 
the exact constituency of the sampling from each college (as to 
number, year in college, prevailing sex, and the chronological age) 
should be kept in mind when comparing these groups. The private 
underclassmen and the denominational upperclassmen groups are 
each largely composed of Sophomores and Juniors. Twenty per 
cent of the denominational upperclassmen are Seniors, while none 
of the private underclassmen are Seniors. The combined private 
underclassmen and the private Seniors are comparable to the de- 
nominational upperclassmen as to relative year-class percentages. 
The state university group is similar to the private underclassmen 
group, and the normal school group is more similar to the denomi- 
national Freshman group in relative year-class percentages. The 
total private college group (private underclassmen and private 
Seniors) is similar in year-class percentage constituency to the de- 
nominational upperclassmen group. 
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It is interesting to note throughout the questionnaire that the 
relation of the denominational Freshmen to the denominational up- 
perclassmen, which is composed largely of Sophomores and Juniors, 
is similar to the relation of the private Seniors to the private under- 
classmen, which is composed largely of Sophomores and Juniors. 
In the former case the Freshmen are more unreservedly optimistic 
than the upperclassmen (37 Sophomores, 47 Juniors, and 21 Sen- 
iors) of the same institution. In the latter case the Seniors are more 
unreservedly optimistic than the lower upperclassmen (3 Fresh- 
men, 42 Sophomores, and 11 Juniors) of the same institution. 
There are some interesting exceptions to this tendency, though it is 
fairly constant throughout the questionnaire. 

Some of the most significant comparisons to be drawn from the 
quantitative results have been inserted after the questions to which 
they are relevant. 


SEPARATE TABULATION IN PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF THE AN- 
SWERS TO EACH QUESTION BY EACH OF THE 
GROUPS DESCRIBED BEFORE 


. How do you estimate the value of college life? 
a) Very great value. Total average 79.5%. 
P.S. 76% (26) D.U. 81% ( 85) S.U. 75% ( 49) 
P.U. 61% (37) D.F. 87% (109) N.S. 92% (107) 
b) Some value. Total average 17%. 
P.S. 21% ( 7) D.U. 19% (20) S.U. 23% (15) 
P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 12% (15) N.S. 1% ( 1) 
c) Of little value. Total average 3.5%. 
PS. 3% (1) D.U. 0% (0) S.U. 2% (1) 
P.U. 7% (4) D.F. 2% (2) N.S. 8% (8) 
. Will full justice ever come to the laboring man? 
a) Certainly. Total average 19.2%. 
PS. 6% (2) D.U. 26% (27) S.U. 14% ( 9) 
P.U. 4% (2) D.F. 24% (30) N.S. 42% (49) 
b) Perhaps. Total average 60.1%. 
PS. 71% (24) D.U. 51% (54) S.U. 60% (39) 
P.U. 71% (40) D.F. 60% (74) NS. 47% (55) 
c) No. Total average 20.7%. 
PS. 24% ( 8) D.U. 23% (24) S.U. 26% (17) 
P.U. 25% (14) D.F. 18% (22) N.S. 10% (12) 
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It is evident from the responses to this question that the denom- 
inational school and the normal school are the most optimistic about 
the future status of the workingman. The private school and the 
state school are very conservative about their hopes for the coming 


of justice to the workingman. 


3. What do you think of the government of the United States? 


a) Best in the world. Total average 31.8%. 
PS. 6% (2) D.U. 34% (36) 
PU. 5% (3) D.F. 53% (66) 

b) Fair. Total average 64.7%. 

P.S. 91% (31) D.U. 66% (69) 
P.U. 82% (46) D.F. 46% (58) 

c) Very poor. Total average 3.5%. 

P.S. 3% (1) D.U. 0% (0) 
P.U. 13% (7) D.F. 1% (1) 


The normal school is considerably above the other groups in its 
opinion that the government of the United States is the “best in the 
world.” The denominational school runs a close second, while the 
private school and the state school have a large relative percentage 
of the opinion that the government is “very poor.” The Freshmen 
of the denominational school show more optimism on this subject 


than do the upperclassmen. 


4. How long do you expect to live? 
a) Over eighty. Total average 27.2%. 
P.S. 18% (6) D.U. 33% (35) 
P.U. 14% (8) D.F. 38% (47) 
6) Over sixty. Total average 52.4%. 
PS. 53% (18) D.U. 55% (58) 
P.U. 46% (26) D.F. 52% (65) 
c) Over forty. Total average 20.3%. 
P.S. 29% (10) 


P.U. 30% (22) D.F. 10% (12) 


It is interesting to note that the pessimism (or conservatism) 
evidenced in answer to this question conforms to characteristic 


group response to other questions. 


D.U. 11% (12) 


S.U. 26% (17) 
N.S. 66% (77) 


S.U. 690% (45) 
N.S. 34% (39) 


S.U. 5% (3) 
N.S. 0% (0) 


S.U. 22% (14) 
N.S. 39% (45) 


S.U. 68% (44) 
N.S. 40% (46) 


S.U. 10% ( 7) 
N.S. 21% (25) 


5. Do you think there is more happiness than sorrow in the world? 


a) Yes. Total average 42.0%. 
PS. 27% (9) D.U. 49% (51) 
P.U. 16% (9) D.F. 51% (64) 


N.S. 60% (70) 


S.U. 49% (32) 
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b) Equally balanced. Total average 35.2%. 


P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 40% (42) S.U. 29% (19) 

P.U. 34% (19) D.F. 36% (45) N.S. 31% (36) 
c) No. Total average 22.8%. 

P.S. 32% (11) D.U. 11% (12) S.U. 22% (14) 

P.U. 50% (28) D.F. 13% (16) N.S. 9% (10) 


The most outstanding observation from the results of this ques- 
tion is the large difference between the normal school and the pri- 
vate school on the “no” response. The difference is also evident in 
the other responses that the private school thinks there is much 
more sorrow in the world than does the normal school. The denom- 
inational school and the state school are also relatively more opti- 
mistic about the amount of happiness in the world than the private 
school. 

6. Do you consider the present educational system highly efficient? 

a) Yes. Total average 8.8%. 


P.S. 3% (1) D.U. 7% ( 7) S.U. 11% ( 7) 

P.U. 0% (0) D.F. 20% (25) N.S. 12% (14) 
b) Moderately efficient. Total average 81.0%. 

P.S. 82% (28) D.U. 87% (91) S.U. 79% (51) 

P.U. 84% (47) D.F. 74% (92) N.S. 81% (94) 
c) Very inefficient. Total average 10.3%. 

P.S. 15% (5s) D.U. 6% (7) S.U. 10% (7) 

P.U. 16% (9) D.F. 6% (8) N.S. 7% (8) 


. What do you think of your school paper? 
a) Splendid. Total average 21.8%. 


PS. 6% (2) D.U. 27% (28) S.U. 29% (19) 

P.U. 13% (7) D.F. 42% (53) NS. 15% (17) 
b) Ordinary. Total average 69.2%. 

PS. 71% (24) D.U. 690% (72) S.U. 68% (44) 

P.U. 73% (41) D.F. 57% (72) N.S. 78% (91) 
c) Poor. Total average 9.0%. 

PS. 23% (8) D.U. 4% (5) S.U. 3% (2) 

P.U. 14% (8) D.F. 1% (2) N.S. 7% (8) 


The characteristic critical attitude of the private college may 
influence what seems to be a pessimistic response to this question. 


8. What success do you expect to make of your life? 


a) Extraordinary. Total average 33.8%. 
P.S. 290% (10) D.U. 26% (27) S.U. 390% (25) 
P.U. 25% (14) D.F. 51% (64) N.S. 34% (39) 
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b) Ordinary. Total average 63.8%. 
P.S. 68% (23) D.U. 73% (77) 
P.U. 70% (39) D.F. 49% (62) 
c) Poor. Total average 2.3%. 
PS. 3% (1) DU. 1% (1) S.U. 4% (3) 
P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 0% (0) N.S. 0% (0) 


The Freshmen of the denominational university are much more 
confident of their success in life than are the upperclassmen of the 
same university. 


10. How do you rank yourself intellectually as compared with your fellows? 
a) Superior. Total average 18.8%. 
P.S. 27% (9) D.U. 190% (20) 
P.U. 16% (9) D.F. 9% (11) 
b) Ordinary. Total average 78.5%. 


S.U. 57% (37) 
N.S. 66% (77) 


S.U. 290% (19) 
N.S. 13% (15) 


P.S. 73% (25) D.U. 80% ( 84) S.U. 68% (44) 

P.U. 70% (44) D.F. 88% (105) N.S. 83% (96) 
c) Inferior. Total average 2.7%. 

P.S. 0% (0) D.U. 1% (1) S.U. 3% (2) 

P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 3% (3) N.S. 4% (5) 


The Freshmen of the denominational group rate themselves 
lower intellectually than do the upperclassmen of the same school. 
There is a slight tendency for the private school and the state school 
to rate themselves higher on the intellectual scale than the other 
two types of institutions. This is indicative of an attitude of intel- 
lectual sophistication known to be characteristic of the state uni- 
versity and the private college. 

11. What kind of a future do you see in store for your country? 

a) Very bright. Total average 31.9% 

P.S. 12% ( 4) D.U. 31% (33) 
P.U. 18% (10) D.F. 42% (52) 

b) Fair. Total average 57.2%. 

P.S. 77% (26) D.U. 60% (63) 


P.U. 63% (35) D.F. 48% (60) 
c) Disastrous. Total average 10.9%. 


P.S. 11% ( 4) D.U. 9% ( 9) S.U. 6% ( 4) 
P.U. 19% (11) D.F. 10% (12) N.S. 9% (11) 

All of the groups, especially the denominational and the normal 
school groups, are more optimistic about the future of the country 
than the private school group. This may be due to a critical con- 
servatism characteristic of the private school group rather than an 


S.U. 390% (25) 
N.S. 50% (58) 


S.U. 55% (36) 
N.S. 41% (47) 
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excess of pessimism, although there is some evidence of the latter 


being true. 
12. How would you estimate your share of good fortune as compared with the 
average? 
a) More than. Total average 39.0%. 
P.S. 56% (19) D.U. 34% (36) S.U. 40% (26) 
P.U. 54% (30) D.F. 25% (31) N.S. 25% (29) 
b) Equal. Total average 56.0%. 
PS. 44% (15) D.U. 61% (64) S.U. 54% (35) 
P.U. 39% (22) D.F. 68% (85) N.S. 70% (80) 
c) Less than. Total average 5.0%. 
PS. 0% (0) D.U. 5% (5) S.U. 6% (4) 
P.U. 7% (4) D.F. 7% (8) N.S. 5% (6) 


13. What about the future of war? 
a) It will be abolished. Total average 17.7%. 


P.S. 18% (6) D.U. 290% (31) $.U.17% (11) 

P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 18% (23) N.S. 19% (22) 
b) It will decrease. Total average 52.5%. 

P.S. 53% (18) D.U. 50% (52) S.U. 490% (32) 

P.U. 48% (27) D.F. 54% (68) N.S. 61% (71) 
c) It will continue more horrible than ever. Total average 29.8%. 

P.S. 290% (10) D.U. 21% (22) S.U. 34% (22) 

P.U. 47% (26) D.F. 28% (35) N.S. 20% (23) 


The opinion of the private underclassmen regarding the future 
of war is characteristically pessimistic. 


14. What do you think of the morals of modern youth? 
a) On the improvement. Total average 30.8%. 


P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 29% (30) S.U. 26% (17) 

P.U. 16% ( 9) D.F. 26% (32) N.S. 47% (55) 
b) About the same as ever. Total average 61.0%. 

P.S. 56% (19) D.U. 64% (67) S.U. 65% (42) 

P.U. 75% (42) D.F. 62% (78) N.S. 44% (51) 
c) On the decline. Total average 8.2%. 

PS. 3% (1) DU. 7% ( 7) S.U. 9% ( 6) 

P.U. 9% (5) D.F. 12% (15) N.S. 9% (10) 


The Seniors of the private school seem much more unanimous 
in their opinion that the morals of modern youth are on the im- 
provement than are the other classmen of the same school. The 
normal school leads the other schools in believing that morals are 
on the improvement, while the state school and the denominational 
school respond about the same. 
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15. What do you think of the success of married life in America? 
a) Very successful. Total average 4.8%. 


PS. 3% (1) D.U. 3% ( 3) S.U. 8% (5) 

P.U. 2% (1) D.F. 10% (12) N.S. 3% (3) 
b) Moderately successful. Total average 81.0%. 

P.S. 85% (29) D.U. 92% (98) S.U. 80% (52) 

P.U. 71% (40) D.F. 75% (94) N.S. 82% (95) 
c) Generally a failure. Total average 14.2%. 

P.S. 12% ( 4) DU. 4% ( 4) S.U. 12% ( 8) 

P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 15% (19) N.S. 15% (18) 


17. What do you think of the future of the World Court? 
a) Eventually successful. Total average 56.0%. 


P.S. 47% (16) D.U. 70% (73) S.U. 51% (33) 

P.U. 37% (21) D.F. 53% (66) N.S. 74% (86) 
b) Merely an experiment. Total average 36.0%. 

P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 26% (27) S.U. 35% (23) 

P.U. 54% (30) D.F. 43% (53) N.S. 21% (24) 
c) Probably hopeless. Total average 8.0%. 

P.S. 12% (4) D.U. 4% (5) S.U. 14% (9) 

P.U. 9% (5) DF. 4% (5) NS. 5% (6) 


The normal school group, which probably knows the least about 
the World Court, is the most optimistic regarding its success, while 
the private college group, who probably knows more about the 
World Court than either of the other groups, is the most pessimistic 
about its success. This principle does not hold with the denomina- 
tional upperclassmen and the denominational Freshmen, for one 
would suppose that the Freshmen would be less familiar with the 
World Court than the upperclassmen, while the latter seem con- 
siderably more optimistic about the success of the World Court 
than the Freshmen. The characteristic relation between the denom- 
inational upperclassmen and the denominational Freshmen is just 
reversed in this question. 


18. What do you consider is the natural bent of human nature? 
a) The balance is toward the good. Total average 61.2%. 


P.S. 62% (21) D.U. 68% (71) S.U. 60% (45) 

P.U. 34% (19) D.F. 67% (83) N.S. 67% (78) 
b) Equally divided. Total average 33.0%. 

PS. 35% (12) D.U. 20% (31) S.U. 25% (16) 

P.U. 50% (28) D.F. 27% (33) N.S. 32% (37) 
c) Toward the bad. Total average 5.8%. 

PS. 3% (1) D.U. 3% (3) S.U. 6% (4) 

P.U. 16% (0) D.F. 6% (8) N.S. 1% (1) 
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19. How do you think the present economic evils will be remedied? 

a) Rapid change for the better. Total average 11.8%. 
PS. 0% (0) D.U. 12% (13) S.U. 21% (14) 
P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 16% (20) N.S. 17% (20) 

b) Very slow evolutionary improvement. Total average 83.8%. 
P.S. 91% (31) D.U. 87% ( 91) S.U. 77% (S50) 
P.U. 82% (46) D.F. 83% (102) N.S. 83% (96) 

c) Remedy hopeless. Total average 4.4%. 
PS. 9% (3) D.U. 1% (1) S.U. 2% (1) 
P.U. 13% (7) D.F. 1% (1) N.S. 0% (0) 


The state school seems to be more optimistic about the remedy 
of economic evils than the other schools. The private college is 
more pessimistic about the hopefulness of a remedy for the eco- 
nomic evils than either of the other schools. 

The next series of questions is of a more subjective nature than 
the previous series. The attempt is made to obtain indications of 
more subjective personality factors for purposes of comparison be- 
tween the different groups, and for purposes of correlation with the 
answers given to the more objective questions of the previous series. 


21. Does your characteristic mood tend toward bouyancy? 
a) Yes. Total average 27.5%. 
P.S. 24% (10) D.U. 33% (35) S.U. 290% (10) 
P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 32% (39) N.S. 20% (23) 
b) Mixed. Total average 65.3%. 
PS. 73% (30) D.U. 65% (68) S.U.65% (42) 
P.U. 60% (34) D.F. 66% (81) N.S. 63% (73) 
c) Depression. Total average 7.2%. 
PS. 3% (1) D.U. 2% (2) S.U. 6% ( 4) 
P.U. 13% (7) DF. 2% (3) N.S. 17% (20) 


The normal school shows the largest percentage whose charac- 
teristic mood tends toward depression, which is contrary to their 
most common response to other questions. 


22. Do you tend to have blue spells? 
a) Seldom or never. Total average 29.2%. 
P.S. 29% (10) D.U. 38% (40) S.U. 27% (17) 
P.U. 23% (13) D.F. 32% (40) N.S. 26% (29) 
b) Occasionally. Total average 57.3%. 
PS. 50% (17) D.U. 57% (60) S.U. 59% (38) 
P.U. 55% (31) D.F. 60% (75) N.S. 63% (73) 
c) Often. Total average 13.5%. 
PS. 21% ( 7) DU. 5% (s) S.U. 14% ( 9) 
P.U. 22% (12) DF. 8% (9) N.S. 11% (13) 
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The religious emphasis of the denominational university may 
be a causal factor in their relative freedom from blue spells. 


23. What proportion of your classes do you thoroughly enjoy? 
a) Most of them. Total average 54.5%. 


P.S. 44% (15) D.U.62% (65) S.U. 42% (27) 

P.U. 43% (24) D.F. 65% (81) N.S. 71% (82) 
b) Some of them. Total average 40.5%. 

PS. 44% (15) D.U. 34% (36) S.U. 55% (36) 

P.U. 48% (27) D.F. 33% (40) N.S. 290% (34) 
c) Very few or none. Total average 5.0%. 

P.S. 12% (4) D.U. 4% (4) S.U. 3% (2) 

P.U. 9% (5) D.F. 2% (2) N.S. 0% (0) 


The students of the private college seem to enjoy relatively few 
of their classes, even though their opportunities for enjoying their 
classes should be much greater. 


24. What is the tendency of your thoughts when you are alone? 
a) Pleasant or happy frame of mind. Total average 37.7%. 


P.S. 35% (12) D.U. 42% (44) S.U. 43% (26) 
P.U. 20% (11) D.F. 46% (57) N.S. 40% (47) 
6b) Thinking of almost anything with varying feeling. Total average 55.5%. 
PS. 59% (20) D.U. 51% (54) S.U. 54% (33) 
P.U. 64% (36) D.F. 52% (65) N.S. 53% (61) 
c) Depressive and gloomy. Total average 6.8%. 
P.S. 6% (2) D.U. 7% (7) S.U. 3% (2) 
P.U. 16% (9) D.F. 2% (3) N.S. 7% (8) 


A subjective cause for social attitudes may be indicated by such 
a question as this. 


29. Do you ever experience the “what’s the use in living” attitude? 
a) Rarely or never. Total average 54.7%. 


P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 590% (62) S.U. 71% (46) 

P.U. 44% (25) D.F. 55% (68) N.S. 58% (67) 
b) Occasionally. Total average 348%. 

P.S. 47% (16) D.U. 35% (37) S.U. 20% (13) 

P.U. 36% (20) D.F. 39% (49) N.S. 32% (37) 
c) Frequently. Total average 10.5%. 

P.S. 12% ( 4) D.U. 6% (6) S.U. 9% ( 6) 

P.U. 20% (11) DF. 6% (7) N.S. 10% (12) 


The large difference between the private college and the state 
university may be partially due to the “intellectual spirit” at the 
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private college, which takes the place of the strong “college spirit” 
at the state university. 
31. How easily do you overcome disappointment ? 


a) Rally immediately. Total average 11.0%. 
PS. 9% (3) D.U. 8% ( 8) 
PU. 0% (0) D.F. 19% (23) 


b) With reasonable ease. Total average 78.0%. 


D.U. 79% (83) 
D.F. 78% (91) 


P.S. 88% (30) 
P.U. 82% (46) 


S.U. 9% ( 6) 
N.S. 20% (23) 


S.U. 82% (53) 
N.S. 64% (74) 


c) It bothers me for a long time. Total average 11.0%. 


D.U. 13% (14) 
D.F. 8% (10) 


PS. 3% ( 1) 
P.U. 18% (10) 


S.U. 9% ( 6) 
N.S. 16% (19) 


. Do you ever feel that you will be unable to meet the demands of business 


and social life? 

a) Never. Total average 29.0%. 
P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 27% (28) 
P.U. 25% (14) D.F. 33% (41) 

b) Occasionally, Total average 62.0%. 
PS. 53% (18) D.U. 67% (71) 
P.U. 61% (34) D.F. 59% (72) 

c) Very often. Total average 9.0%. 
PS. 6% (2) D.U. 6% ( 6) 
P.U. 14% (8) D.F. 8% (10) 


P.S. 29% (10) D.U. 43% (45) 
P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 50% (62) 

b) Variable? Total average 58.3%. 

P.S. 65% (22) D.U. 52% (55) 
P.U. 59% (33) D.F. 48% (59) 

c) Pessimistic? Total average 5.3%. 

PS. 6% (2) D.U. 5% (5) 
P.U. 14% (8) DF. 2% (2) 

. How well do you enjoy college life? 

a) Exceedingly well. Total average 55.0%. 
PS. 62% (21) D.U. 55% (58) 
P.U. 43% (24) D.F. 63% (78) 

b) Fairly well. Total average 41.5%. 

P.S. 29% (10) D.U. 42% (44) 
P.U. 52% (29) DF. 35% (44) 

c) Not at all. Total average 3.5%. 

PS. 9% (3) D.U. 3% (3) 
PU. 5% (3) D.F. 2% (2) 


S.U. 31% (20) 
N.S. 17% (20) 


S.U. 60% (39) 
N.S. 72% (83) 


S.U. 9% ( 6) 
N.S. 11% (13) 


34. Is your reaction to situations, people, and things generally 
a) Optimistic? Total average 36.4%. 


S.U. 38% (25) 
N.S. 31% (36) 


S.U. 60% (39) 
N.S. 66% (76) 


S.U. 2% (1) 
N.S. 3% (4) 


S.U. 54% (35) 
N.S. 53% (62) 


S.U. 44% (29) 
N.S. 47% (54) 


S.U. 2% (1) 
N.S. 0% (0) 
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36. Do you ever seriously consider committing suicide? 
a) Never. Total average 82.5%. 


P.S. 79% (27) D.U. 85% ( 89 S.U. 88% ( 57) 

P.U. 68% (38) D.F. 86% (108) N.S. 89% (103) 
b) Occasionally. Total average 15.3%. 

P.S. 15% ( 5) D.U. 14% (14) S.U. 12% ( 8) 

P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 15% (18) N.S. 11% (13) 
c) Often. Total average 2.2%. 

PS. 6% (2) DU. 2% (2) S$.U. 0% (0) 

P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 0% (0) N.S. 0% (0) 


It is interesting to note that only 2 per cent of the entire group 
of 554 students (a sampling from four different colleges) often seri- 
ously considered committing suicide, and that 82.5 per cent never 
seriously considered committing suicide. 


40. How much do you see in life worth living for? 
a) Almost everything. Total average 59.3%. 


P.S. 58% (15) D.U. 68% (71) S.U. 51% (33) 

P.U. 36% (20) D.F. 77% (98) N.S. 66% (77) 
b) Quite a few things. Total average 36.8%. 

P.S. 38% (10) D.U. 32% (33) S.U.47% (31) 

P.U. 48% (27) D.F. 23% (29) N.S. 33% (38) 
c) Hardly anything. Total average 3.8%. 

PS. 4% (1) D.U. 0% (0) S.U. 2% (1) 

P.U. 16% (9) D.F. 0% (0) N.S. 1% (1) 


The relative group percentages in this question are similar to 
the characteristic responses of the respective groups throughout the 
questionnaire. The religious home training of the denominational 
university students may be one of the chief causal factors in their 
seeming to see more in life “worth living for” than the other groups. 


GROSS QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


The quantitative results of the entire questionnaire considered 
as a unit were obtained by a convenient scoring device enabling a 
gross score indication of the degree of optimism evidenced on the 
entire questionnaire. The alternate answers were scored 1, 2, and 3, 
according to the degree of optimism or pessimism evidenced. The 
more optimistic answers were scored 1, the more pessimistic or in- 
termediate answers were scored 2, and the most pessimistic answers 
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were scored 3. Hence a small gross score obtained by summing the 
separate scores for each question in the entire questionnaire would 
indicate a general tendency toward optimism, and a large gross 
score would indicate a general tendency toward pessimism. 

A comparison of the average gross scores of the separate groups 
and of the entire 554 cases filling out the questionnaire may be 
made from the following tabie. 


Group 


eee 


Denominational upperclassmen. ..... .. 


Each of the foregoing differences is larger than its standard 
deviation except the difference between the normal school and the 
denominational Freshmen, and between the private underclassmen 
and the private Seniors. The largest difference is between the pri- 
vate Seniors and the denominational Freshmen, which is 8.5; the 
standard deviation of this difference is 1. There is a slight differ- 
ence between the state university average and the averages of the 
denominational university and the normal school, but there is quite 
a significant difference between the average for the private college 
and those for each of the other schools. This comparatively more 
depressed nature of the private college students presents a very in- 
teresting problem as to probable causes and effects. 

The differences between the responses of the different groups 
to each of the separate questions are really more significant than 
this average gross score indication of difference. The difference in 
response to some of the separate questions is more significant than 
others, and this difference indicated in the more significant ques- 
tions may be canceled out by an inverse difference on some other 
questions when the average gross scores are considered alone as an 
indication of the tendency of the group in question. 


Sigma of 
m7 Number Average Average 
Denominational Freshmen ——_____ 123 64.7 6 
2 -6 
6 -9 ; 
7 
2 9 
Total 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN PERSONALITY TRAITS AND 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


The relationship between the answers given to the more subjec- 
tive questions and the answers given to the more objective questions 
may be most accurately studied from a consideration of the ques- 
tions separately. A gross undifferentiated consideration of all the 
subjective questions with all of the objective questions shows that 
the degree of optimism or elation in the entire group of subjective 
questions correlated with the degree of optimism in the entire group 
of objective questions gives a coefficient of .580, P.E., .024. The 
subjective states measured by this questionnaire have a tendency 
to be associated with similar social attitudes with a gross calcula- 
tion. There are some interesting exceptions toe be found in the sepa- 
rate questions. 

There is also a tendency for the groups as a whole to respond 
with the same degree of optimism to the subjective questions as to 
the objective questions. This is brought out by the fact that the 
total of all scores for the subjective group of questions was nearly 
equal to the same total for the objective group of questions.’ 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The attempt has been made to obtain some objective data on 
the characteristics of different types of colleges in regard to opti- 
mism and pessimism in social attitudes and personality traits. The 
data have been presented, but they are subject to some of the many 
criticisms of the questionnaire method. However, the questionnaire 
results have been supplemented by an experiential knowledge of 
each college group studied, which contributes to a valid interpreta- 
tion of the quantitative results. 

I have included in my conclusions only those of a more general 
nature. The more specific conclusions may be obtained from the 
quantitative data. Many interesting problems are suggested from 
a study of the quantitative responses of the different groups in rela- 
tion to their respective college environments, which are necessarily 
omitted in the scope of this presentation. 


* The sum total of the scores on the objective group of questions was only 272 
points different from the sum total of the scores given on the subjective group of 
questions for 345 cases. 
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The following conclusions may be drawn from this investiga- 
tion if they are considered only in the light of the limitations of the 
data presented: 

1. Students from different college environments differ greatly 
in their characteristic social attitudes and personality traits. 

2. The ranking of the institutions studied, from the most opti- 
mistic and elative to the most pessimistic and depressive, as meas- 
ured by the gross scores on the entire questionnaire, are as follows: 
(1) normal school, (2) denominational school, (3) state university, 
and (4) private college. 

3. The Freshman class of the denominational university is gen- 
erally more pessimistic in social attitude and more elative in per- 
sonality traits than are the upperclassmen of the same institution. 

4. The Seniors of the private college are more optimistic in 
their social attitudes and more elative in their personality traits 
than are the Sophomores and Juniors of the same institution. 

5. There is very little evidence for a serious pessimism on the 
part of most of the college groups studied. The percentage rank of 
the institutions in their relative tendencies to seriously consider 
committing suicide from the largest percentage of students who 
seriously consider committing suicide in order to the institution 
with the smallest percentage of students who seriously consider 
committing suicide are (1) private college, (2) denominational 
university, (3) state university, and (4) normal school. 

6. A group which has a certain characteristic response to so- 
cial-attitude questions tends to have the same characteristic re- 
sponse to personality-trait questions. Personality traits of elation 
and depression in this questionnaire correlate .580, P.E., .024, with 
the social attitudes of optimism and pessimism. 

7. There seems to be a positive relationship between the de- 
gree of intellectual sophistication present in a college environment 
and the degree of pessimism in social attitudes and the degree of de- 
pression in personality traits. . 

8. There seems to be a positive correlation between the amount 
of naive unsophisticated enthusiasms present on a college campus 
and the degree of optimism present in social attitudes and the de- 
gree of elation shown in personality traits. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF “SOCIAL FACILITA- 
TION” AS AFFECTED BY “INTELLIGENCE”: 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


This paper summarizes an experimental study of the effect of the presence of a 
group upon the quantity and quality of different types of work by individuals vary- 
ing in general “intelligence.” Individuals and groups working under conditions of 
solitude and of the presence of a group were compared as to changes in amount and 
accuracy of work. The groups differed widely in intelligence. In general, the pres- 
ence of the group acted as a facilitating factor. The normal group (1.Q. of 100) was 
more responsive to this influence than was the brighter group, which was often defi- 
nitely inhibited under these conditions. Work done in the presence of the group 
tended to be slightly more accurate; this result was more characteristic of the 
brighter group. Variability in amount and in accuracy was greater in the group 
situations; this also was more evident in the case of the brighter group. Generally, 
those subjects who worked faster were more accurate. The fastest workers tended 
to show the greatest increase in amount when subjected to the influence of the 


group. 


This paper presents the results of an experimental study of the 
effects of the presence of a group on the quantity and quality of in- 
dividual work, when the external stimuli to rivalry were minimized 
and when the subjects varied in intelligence. It is evident that the 
change in amount and accuracy of work which is due to the pres- 
ence or absence of the group, as such, cannot be entirely isolated 
from that due to rivalry or competition with one’s previous perform- 
ance. This study measures the change only after reasonable pre- 
cautions had been taken to prevent or minimize rivalry. Allport has 
analyzed several phases of the supplementary stimulation which 
occurs when the members of a group are engaged on the same task 
but are not in conscious competition.? Whatever effect “the sight 
and sound of others’ working” may have as a spur to effort is condi- 


* This study was presented as a Master’s thesis at the University of Minnesota, 
1927-28. 

*F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, 1924. See chap. xi, especially the introduc- 
tory and concluding sections. A bibliography of the studies in this field is appended 
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tioned by the habits of work and the habitual patterns of response 
to the presence of other people possessed by the component mem- 
bers of the group; these two complex factors are additional va- 
riables which have not yet been controlled successfully in an 
experiment. 

The subjects were Senior boys from the University of Minne- 
sota High School. The brighter group consisted of five boys aged 
sixteen with I.Q.’s ranging from 125 to 130; the normal group was 
composed of five boys aged seventeen with I.Q.’s ranging from 100 
to 105. These I.Q.’s were based on four intelligence tests previous- 
ly given to all pupils in the school. The two groups chosen repre- 
sented the mental extremes of the Senior class. 

The first task consisted in working out a set of arithmetical 
problems in the four fundamental processes—addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The method of scoring used here re- 
cords the number of figures written in the process of solving the 
problems.* The number of incorrect figures written down was taken 
as a measure of inaccuracy. All processes were not of equal diffi- 
culty, but it appeared that this factor was equalized in each test ow- 
ing to the large number of processes involved. Eight tests, each of 
five minutes duration, were given. The instructions were: 

On the other side of this sheet are some simple problems in arithmetic. 
You are to work as fast as you can from left to right in each row, skipping no 
problems. Do not go back to any problem after you have left it. Leave all re- 
mainders in division problems as remainders, not fractions. You are to work as 
fast as you can and as well as you can for five minutes until I say “stop.” Turn 
your paper over when I say “ready.” Ready. Go. Do as well as you can. (In 
the tests taken with the group the following was added before the starting sig- 
nal: “Pay attention only to your own work and do not talk or count out loud. 
Do not race with your neighbor.” 

The second task consisted in canceling a’s in a sheet of pied 
small type letters. Each day’s work began at a different place on 
the sheet. The number overlooked was the error score (no non-a’s 
were marked), and the number canceled was the quantity score. 
Again there were eight five-minute tests. The directions were es- 
sentially the same as for the previous task. 


* Four methods of scoring were tried, and this one was chosen as being the most 
dependable. As far as could be ascertained from the sheets, no subject utilized sub- 
jective short cuts. 
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The third series of tasks consisted of sorting marbles of five 
colors—red, yellow, green, blue, and purple—into four compart- 
ments of a box by the use of one hand only (blue and purple were 
put into the same compartment). The total number of marbles 
sorted was the quantity score, and the number put into the wrong 
places was the measure of errors. Eight tests of five minutes each 
were given with instructions similar to the previous series. 

The trials were given in midafternoon and were one week apart. 
The “alone” and “together” tasks for the brighter and normal 
groups were alternated respectively ATTAATTA and TAATT 
AAT.* The subjects were taken in rotation in the individual tests on 
the successive days to partially equalize the practice effect involved 
in taking two tests together without a rest period between. An “A” 
test and a “T” test were given each test day. For the first two types 
of tests the subjects were seated about four feet apart in chairs with 
desk-arms. In the marble-sorting tests they sat at long laboratory 
desks with no boy facing another. The experimenter was absent 
from the room from the beginning to the end of each test. A brief 
summary of the main results follows. 

All correlations are derived by the rank order formula. Because 
of the few cases involved, the probability of error in the coefficients 
is great, and the conclusions are tentative. They are in substantial 
agreement with many of the previous studies. Below are given sev- 
eral tables which summarize the results for the quantity and for the 
quality scores for each group separately and then for all the sub- 
jects regardless of the group to which they belonged. In addition to 
the means and coefficients of relative variability, the tests for the 
statistical significance of differences are given in Table I.° 

There was a greater average amount of work done in the collec- 
tive situation than in isolation by both groups singly and by the 

*“A” and “T” refer to tasks given individually and in the group respectively. 


5The coefficient of variability (C.V.) equals 100 X standard deviation of 
the distribution/the mean. The o@ or standard error of the difference equals 
Vo? mean;+o* mean,—2r AT o mean; ¢ means. Conservative practice requires that 
the ratio of the difference between the means to the standard error of the difference 
shall be not less than 3.00 for a difference to be regarded as “significant.” The quan- 
tity score is the measure of the amount of work done; the quality score is the ratio 
of total errors to quantity score, a measure of relative accuracy. Thus a high qual- 
ity score means inaccurate work. 
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TABLE I 


Superior Group Comsrxep Groups 


Mean Score 
CY... 


Quantity Scores—Cancellation 


138.9 139.9 134. 
16 12 19 


I 
.23 


Quantity Scores—Marble Sorting 


244.19 | 256.50 | 234. 
6 8 


Alone | Together Alone | Together Alone | Together : 
Quantity Scores—Arithmetic Tasks 
P| 119.15 | 121.80 | 109.05 | 115.80 | 114.10 | 118.80 
15 15 19 24 17 20 
2.65 6.75 4-7 
ery 8.8 2.2 3.0 
| Mean Score..............] 130.25 | 107.75 58 | 123.82 
Mean Score..............] 225.20 | 226.40 64 | 239.78 
1.20 12.31 5.14 
Quality Scores—Arithmetic : 
Mean 3.00 2.39 8.32 7.99 5 .66 5.17 
53 106 96 122 120 
PS — .61 — .33 — .49 4 
.87 .19 .30 
Quality Scores—Cancellation 
Mean Soore.............. 2.71 3.25 2.45 2.38 2.58 2.62 
.86 09 -45 
Quality Scores—Marble Sorting 
Mean Score..............] 2.08 1.75 .50 1.38 1.32 
OV... 86 56 83 88 106 
Monn — .33 .28 — .06 
5.5 1.6 16 
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combined group in the arithmetic tasks. The brighter and combined 
groups have significant differences. The absolute difference is 
greater for the normal group, but greater variability among its 
members reduces the reliability. The brighter and the combined 
groups show definite and reliable differences in favor of amount of 
work done in the cancellation tasks alone, and the normal group a 
slight excess in the work together. All groups show an excess num- 
ber of marbles sorted under the group influence; none of the differ- 
ences are significant, but the absolute difference is large in the case 
of the normal group. We may contrast the performance of the two 
groups without regard to statistical significance of differences by 
stating that when the differences found are in favor of the work 
done with the group, the brighter group reveals this trend less 
strongly than the normal group; and when the differences found 
are in favor of work done in isolation, the brighter group reveals 
this tendency more strikingly. 

Variability in amount tends to be somewhat greater in the tasks 
done under the influence of the group. For the brighter group this 
difference averages to 2.00; for the normal group, .67; and for the 
combined group, 2.33. 

The quality scores tend to be lower, that is, relative accuracy 
tends to be greater in the work done in the presence of the group, 
although the differences are not statistically significant. This is uni- 
formly true for the arithmetic tasks. In cancellation this is true to 
a slight extent for the normal group, but the brighter and the com- 
bined groups reveal greater accuracy in the individual situations; 
in the case of marble sorting the opposite trend appears. Since 
trends are indicative in the absence of significant differences, we 
may observe a slight tendency for work done under the influence of 
the group to be more accurate; the brighter group reveals this tend- 
ency more strongly. 

There is a general tendency for variability among the members 
of the groups in accuracy of work to be greater in the tasks per- 
formed in the “T” situation. The brighter group reveals this trend 
clearly, but the normal group has only a slightly greater average 
C.V. under these conditions. This greater variability is more pro- 
nounced for each group in the marble sorting task. 
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Certain other tentative conclusions may be formulated from the 
data of this experiment. Some of these will be set forth briefly with- 
out presenting the figures from which they are derived. The cor- 
relation of the rank orders of the average scores of the several sub- 
jects in the individual and group tests gives a rough measure of the 
persistency of application of the subjects from test to test and of 
the extent to which they are affected by the different conditions of 
work; it does not distinguish the influence of these two factors nor 
does it indicate the magnitude of the change. The superior group 
uniformly shows a high positive correlation between the tests alone 
and together (about .g); the normal group is likewise marked in all 
tasks except marble sorting where the coefficient is only .4. In the 
case of the quality scores it was found that the brighter group again 
had a correlation between the averages under the two conditions of 
about .g except in arithmetic (.4); the normal group revealed a 
similarly high relation in all tasks except cancellation (.6). Thus 
the normal group tends to be slightly less distracted in its perform- 
ance under conditions of social facilitation. 

Comparisons between quantity and quality scores give conflict- 
ing results. In the tests taken in isolation the coefficients are nega- 
tive and small for the brighter group except in cancellation (.9); 
for the normal group the coefficient is low and negative in arithmetic 
but positive and low in the other two tasks. In the tests taken in the 
presence of the group the brighter group reveals a high negative 
relation in cancellation but a low positive relation in the other tasks, 
while the normal group has small negative coefficients except in 
marble sorting (-.8). Generally, those subjects who worked rapidly 
worked accurately. The brighter group tended to reveal a slightly 
contrary tendency in the work under conditions designated by “T”’ 
and the normal group under conditions designated by “A.” 

The average amounts of work done and the average quality 
scores when working with the group were divided by the corre- 
sponding measure for each subject when he worked alone; these 
were designated the quantity and quality facilitation indexes. They 
were the best single measures known of social facilitation; but to 
some extent they penalized the fastest and most accurate workers. 

In general there was a tendency for the subjects who did more 
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work with the group aldfié to maké relatively morte error 
when subjected to the influence of the présente of a group: For the 
superior group, however, this relation was negative in cancelation 
The relationships between degree of facilitation” and total 
amount or accuracy ef work are of considerable importanéé- The 
rank order correlation between the quantity facilitation inde# and 
the total average quantity scote on all tight tasks in e¢aéh serie 
weré obtained. There is a slight tendenty for the fastest workers ty 
be most stimulated in speed of work by the presence of the gréup. 
For the superior group the Coefficients are, respectively! arithmetic 
0.0: marble sorting, .2; and cancellation, .6. The corresponding eo- 
efficients for the normal group were: in arithmetic .o; marble sort- 
ing, .6; and cancellation, -.o. With the exception of this last rever- 
sal. the normal groun reveals this tendency for the fastest workers t 
be mast facilitated more definitely than does the other group. The 
relationshins found between the quality facilitation index and the 
‘(otal average quality scores indicate that those subjects who make 
the greatest total number of errors tend also to be relatively less ac- 
curate in the work with the group. The brighter croup reveals this 
trend to a greater extent, but the relationship in cancellation i: 
again negative for the normal group. 
Intelligence as measured by standard tests was the known di/- 
ferentiating factor on the basis of which these two groups were 
hosen. The experimental results did not; however, reveal large or 
entirely consistent differences between these two groups. JV ever- 
theless the normai croup tended to respond more intensively to the 
timuls offered by the presence of a group, while the brighter grout 
tended to be snhiinied by the same condstions, In accuracy of work 
however, the brighter group was more favorably affected by the 
presence oj the group than the members of the normai group. ‘The 
exact factors at work m making the brighter subjects somewhat less 
susceptible to stimulation by “the sight and sound of others’ work- 
ing’ are unknown, partly because of the difficulty of isolating ce- 
tain factors that were mentioned in the first paragraph of this paper. 
Consastency or uniiormity of results obtained by different expen- 
menters working independently should lend. validity to any cil- 
‘erences iound, The results found,in this;study are in partial 
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acveement with fhase obtained by ofher workers in ‘fhe field. The 
canerion in this_particuler field of experimentation has not vet heen 
adequately in print. ‘The forepoing italicized conchy 
sions, frie, De of preat sivnifictince in ‘the and induc. 
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work with the group than alone to make relatively more errors 
when subjected to the influence of the presence of a group. For the 
superior group, however, this relation was negative in cancellation. 

The relationships between degree of facilitation and total 
amount or accuracy of work are of considerable importance. The 
rank order correlation between the quantity facilitation index and 
the total average quantity score on all eight tasks in each series 
were obtained. There is a slight tendency for the fastest workers to 
be most stimulated in speed of work by the presence of the group. 
For the superior group the coefficients are, respectively: arithmetic, 
0.0; marble sorting, .3; and cancellation, .6. The corresponding co- 
efficients for the normal group were: in arithmetic, .9; marble sort- 
ing, .6; and cancellation, -.9. With the exception of this last rever- 
sal, the normal group reveals this tendency for the fastest workers to 
be most facilitated more definitely than does the other group. The 
relationships found between the quality facilitation index and the 
total average quality scores indicate that those subjects who make 
the greatest total number of errors tend also to be relatively less ac- 
curate in the work with the group. The brighter group reveals this 
trend to a greater extent, but the relationship in cancellation is 
again negative for the normal group. 

Intelligence as measured by standard tests was the known dif- 
ferentiating factor on the basis of which these two groups were 
chosen. The experimental results did not, however, reveal large or 
entirely consistent differences between these two groups. Never- 
theless the normal group tended to respond more intensively to the 
stimuli offered by the presence of a group, while the brighter group 
tended to be inhibited by the same conditions. In accuracy of work, 
however, the brighter group was more favorably affected by the 
presence of the group than the members of the normal group. The 
exact factors at work in making the brighter subjects somewhat less 
susceptible to stimulation by “the sight and sound of others’ work- 
ing” are unknown, partly because of the difficulty of isolating cer- 
tain factors that were mentioned in the first paragraph of this paper. 
Consistency or uniformity of results obtained by different experi- 
menters working independently should lend validity to any dif- 
ferences found. The results found in this study are in partial 
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agreement with those obtained by other workers in the field. The 
situation in this particular field of experimentation has not yet been 
summarized adequately in print. The foregoing italicized conclu- 
sions, if true, may be of great significance in the social and indus- 
trial organization of society. 
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THE ETHNOLOGIC VALUE OF THE JESUIT RELATIONS 


HENRY S. SPALDING 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kansas 


ABSTRACT 


The Jesuit Relations constitute a very rich and much-neglected source of in- 
formation concerning the life and culture of the North American Indians. The 
publications cover a period of 200 years, beginning in 1611, but the greater part of 
the material is found in the period 1632-73, when the Relations appeared annually. 
They were in French, Italian, and Latin, but in 1902 a complete and unified edition 
was published in seventy-three volumes. Many writers on Indian culture seem to be 
unaware of the existence of this important work. 


What are the Jesuit Relations? Some years ago a teacher in the 
public schools of New York City entered a book store and asked a 
clerk for a copy of the Jesuit Relations. After a short delay the 
clerk replied that the supply was exhausted; but the teacher was 
not satisfied with the answer and applied to one of the managers. 
The latter looked over several files and then held a consultation 
with an expert on rare tomes. After giving considerable time to va- 
rious books of reference, the expert finally asked the teacher wheth- 
er she could not return to the store on the following day, promising 
her to examine carefully whether a copy of the book could be found. 

“Madam,” said the expert, when the teacher returned to the 
store two days later, “how much are you willing to pay for the 
volume?” 

“Five dollars would be the highest I care to go. I have a brother 
who is a Jesuit, and I thought he would like to have the book.” 

“Well, if you had a million dollars, you might be able to buy a 
few copies of the Jesuit Relations, but not all of them.” 

He then explained to the applicant what were the Jesuit Rela- 
tions. 

When France began the conquest of what is now known as 
Canada, and the northern part of the United States, from the At- 
lantic seaboard to Minnesota and down the Mississippi to the Gulf 
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of Mexico, her explorers and trappers were accompanied by the 
Jesuit missionaries. Other missionaries there were, but the brunt 
of the work was carried on by the Jesuits. They not only accompa- 
nied the colonists, but went far beyond the vanguard of the settle- 
ments which crept slowly westward. And when the schemes of col- 
onization failed and the fringe of civilization was close to Montreal, 
the Jesuits were hundreds of miles west, living with the savages and 
seeking to convert them to Christianity. In many instances the 
Jesuits were the first to meet the Indians, and were in a position to 
study their lives before they came in contact with the white man. 

The Jesuit missionaries were highly educated men, most of 
them having taught in the colleges of Europe before departing for 
New France. They were trained to make observations and to re- 
port each year to their superiors the progress of their work, and to 
give a detailed account of their adventures and of the customs of 
the savages with whom they came in contact. These men wrote fas- 
cinating stories; not stories in the sense of fiction, but history that 
had all the attractiveness of thrilling romances. These accounts 
were known as the Jesuit Relations. They were read and reread by 
king and courtiers, by professors, students, and the general public; 
they became the best sellers of the day. 

The Relations begin with the arrival of the Jesuits in New 
France in 1611 and cover a period of about two hundred years; but 
the greater part of the material is found in the reports from 1632 to 
1673, when the Relations appeared annually. 

The Relations were in French, in Italian, and in Latin, and con- 
sisted of the reports or copies of the reports sent by missionaries to 
their local superiors in Montreal and Quebec and forwarded by 
them to higher officials in Europe. The greater number of the orig- 
inal documents were in Rome and Paris, Montreal and Quebec. 
Portions had been printed and edited, but until 1902 there was no 
unified and complete edition. When, therefore, the expert in the 
New York store informed the teacher that a million dollars would 
be required to buy the Relations, he referred to the scattered orig- 
inal documents existing in many cities and in several languages. 

It was owing to the energy and scholarship of Reuben G. 
Thwaites, secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society, that the 
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Relations were published in seventy-three volumes. At the time of 
the undertaking it was doubted whether there would be a sale for so 
expensive a work; but the publishers, the Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, soon disposed of the entire edition of 750 
sets. Each of the volumes is carefully annotated by the editor. 

Of the value of the Relations as historical documents, Thwaites 


wrote: 

The Jesuits had left the most highly civilized country of their times to 
plunge at once into the heart of the American wilderness, and attempt to win to 
the Christian faith the fiercest savages known to history. To gain these savages 
it was first necessary to know them intimately—their speech, their habits, their 
manner of thought, their strong points and their weak. These first students of 
the North American Indian were not only fitted for the undertaking, but none 
have since had better opportunity for its prosecution. They were explorers as 
well as priests The Jesuits performed a great service to mankind in 
publishing their annals, which are for historian, geographer, and ethnologist, 
among our first and best authorities. 

Many of the Relations were written in Indian camps, amid a chaos of dis- 
traction. Insects innumerable tormented the journalists; they were immersed 
in scenes of squalor and degradation, overcome by fatigue and lack of proper 
sustenance, often suffering from wounds and disease, maltreated in a hundred 
ways by the hosts, who, at times, might properly be called jailers; and not sel- 
dom had savage superstition risen to such a height, that to be seen making a 
memorandum was certain to arouse the ferocious enmity of the band 
Never does the narrator descend to self-glorification, or dwell unnecessarily 
upon the details of his continual martyrdom; he never complains of his lot; but 
sets forth his experience in phrases the most matter of fact. We gain from his 
pages a vivid picture of life in the primeval forest, as he lived it; we seem to see 
him upon his long canoe journeys, squatted among his dusky fellows, working 
his passage at the paddles, and carrying cargoes upon the portage trail. Arrived 
at last at his journey’s end, we find him vainly seeking for shelter in the squalid 
huts of the natives, with every man’s hand against him, but his heart open to 
them all We seem to see the rising storm of opposition, invoked by the 
native medicine men We seem in the Relations to know the crafty sav- 
age, to measure him intellectually as well as physically, his inmost thoughts as 
well as open speech Few periods of history are so well illuminated as the 
French régime in North America. This we owe in large measure to the existence 
of the Jesuit Relations.* 


In this article we are interested only in the social and ethnologic 
contents of the Relations. If ethnologic studies have not produced 


* Jesuit Relations, 1, 40-41. 
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the results that were claimed for them a generation ago, it is to a 
large extent owing to the too-ready acceptance of superficial sur- 
veys and reports. The missionaries were eminently qualified for 
their work as historians; they were early upon the field of investiga- 
tion; they spent their lives in gathering the facts which they re- 
corded. It was fortunate that so careful an editor as Reuben G. 
Thwaites became interested in collecting the vast amount of mate- 
rial which the Jesuit missionaries had garnered. 

When the work of publishing the Relations was drawing to a 
close, the present writer had an interview with the editor in his of- 
fice at the historical library in Madison, Wisconsin. There Mr. 
Thwaites explained that so extensive a collection would be of little 
value without a complete index, and how he had insisted with the 
publishers that a most detailed index be prepared. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and the two large volumes of indexes with their numerous 
cross-references enable the student to find every detail of the sub- 
ject matter. In the alphabetical arrangement of captions Cutter’s 
Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue have been followed. 

The richness of the material for the social student may be gath- 
ered by a cursory examination of the two volumes of indexes. For 
instance, under the caption of “Anthropology and Ethnology of the 
Indians,” five pages are devoted to the enumeration of the topics. 
Allowing three references to a line and forty lines to a page, this 
would give six hundred separate references to these subjects. 
Again, the “Social and Economic Life of the Indians,” with the bare 
enumerations of captions, embraces twenty-four pages, or fully 
2,880 separate references. We select the following as examples of 
topics and the method of treating each subject. 


MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


Marriage and marriage customs: Compared to those of ancient Jews; 
marriage gives property rights; consanguinity restricts; not unusual between 
cousins; polygamy practiced [with seventy-three references] ; causes of polyg- 
amy; allowable to marry two sisters at once; abolished by Kiskakons; monog- 
amy practiced; freedom and instability [forty-two references]; means of ren- 
dering stable; rendered stable. 

Courtship: Presents given bride’s father; rude method of wooing; con- 
ducted at night; betrothal denoted by manner of wearing hair; punishment for 
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breaking betrothal; love philters; lover lodges in betrothed’s cabin; manner of 
celebrating nuptials; custom introduced by Jesuits. 

Marriage relations: continence in [nine references]; advent of children 
gives household rights; privileges of Natches princess; Natches lend wives to 
friends; punishment for breaking conjugal ties; husband sends presents to 
wife’s father at her death. Conditions of second marriage [seven references]. 

Divorce: infrequent among Montagnais, among converts; easy among 
Tonicas, advent of children prevents among Natches. 


SOCIAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Regarded as slaves; ill-treated; children belong to; power and equality 
with men among Montagnais; only mothers may eat bear’s flesh; freedom of, 
in cabins; fasts for; women only allowed at; status of unmarried and childless; 
authority of mothers; outnumber men; lives more valuable than those of men; 
dual condition; do not attend councils; punished for disobedience; punished 
for unchastity; not employed before marriage; among Oneidas alternate with 
men as chiefs; hospitality shown by means of; inheritance through; rights of 
married among Iroquois; authority among Onondagas; leisure class among; 
dependent on chief; chiefs among Maskoki Indians; title among the Iroquois; 
titles descend through inheritance; derivation and significance of titles; hold, 
and speak in councils; functions and powers. 


SONGS AND SINGING 


Indians great singers; sing for recreation and devotion; fond of; necessary 
for ceremonies; a necessary adjunct to worship of converts; character of sing- 
ing; Indians have musical ability; voices of women; duration of singing; pos- 
sess special songs; simplicity of songs; response to songs; musicians; how time 
is kept; compared to European; accompanied by drums and rattles; accompa- 
nied with pantomime; name of song; converts abandon; Indians recognized by; 
intentions proclaimed in; specimens of in vernacular; songs of victory; at 
feasts; of warriors; of welcome and rejoicing; at funerals and for the dead; 
death songs; in trading; at marriages; by medicine-men; songs of captives; in 
various superstitious and religious rites; for cure of sickness; for success of 
hunting; in connection with dreams; at games; for success in war; in dangers; 
by wounded men; at councils; of sentries; of peace; in dances; in response to 
ambassadors; of ambassadors. 

DANCES 


Included under affairs of state; families and tribes possess special dances; 
have special names; implicit faith in; abounding in ceremonies; in times of 
danger; season for; much time passed in; character; public; compared to 
French; leaders in; sexes dance separately; dance singly; succeed one an- 
other; in preparation for; duration of; number participating; those participat- 
ing in; men do not dance; dancers belong to confraternity; women and girls 
invited to; according to rules of art; described; in Indian heaven. 
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GAMES AND RECREATION 


Much time passed in; under head of civil affairs; governed by dreams; as 
remedies; feasts made beforehand to ascertain results; fasts before; village 
pitted against village; chiefs arrange for; public; means wasted in; gambling 
in; in honor of dead; in athletic contests; of children; compared to those of 
France; for the sick; women take part in; in celebration of peace; ornaments 
worn at; in happy hunting grounds; in honor of idol; in honor of moon. 

These are but a few of the outlines of study as presented in the 
index of the Relations. It has always been a wonder to the writer 
that this source of ethnic study has so long been neglected. Much of 
the work of Herbert Spencer, L. H. Morgan, and other writers has 
been discarded because the sources of information were the super- 
ficial reports of investigators who remained but a short time with 
primitive tribes and failed to interpret their social life correctly. 
With this carelessly gathered material they wove hypotheses of cul- 
tural evolution which have been rejected owing to more careful re- 
search. From a study of the Relations it will be seen that the primi- 
tive American Indians had a regard for property, for monogamous 
marriage, for the home and the family, for laws and customs, 
though many exceptions are to be found. 

A careful reading of the Relations tends to confirm the conclu- 
sions of a recent school of ethnology which leans toward the “cul- 
ture-cycle theory,” the Kulturkreistheorie, as it is called by the 
editors of Anthropos, Schmidt and Keppers. Other scholars who 
favor this theory are Graebner, formerly of Bonn University, An- 
kermann, of the Museum of Ethnology in Berlin, and many emi- 
nent ethnologists in England and America.’ 

It has been the purpose of this short paper to call the attention 
of students of ethnology to the rich material to be found in the 
Jesuit Relations. Some time ago the writer was spending a few days 
in a small city and had occasion to refer to the Relations. To his 
surprise the local library not only contained a complete set of the 
volumes, but the librarian made known the fact that the books were 
frequently consulted. I recommend to sociologists that they consult 

*See The Family: A Social and Ethnologic Study, by Albert Muntsch, S.J., of 


St. Louis University, a pamphlet of 40 pages, published by the Central Verein, 3835 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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the Relations on ethnologic questions, and assure them that they 
will find a vast amount of interesting and useful material. 

This short article had scarcely been completed when there came 
to my desk the September number (1928) of the American Journal 
of Sociology. My attention was at once attracted by the title of a 
paper, “Political Leadership among North American Indians,” by 
Jessie Bernard, of Tulane University. It is interesting, scholarly, 
and well documented. I was in hopes of finding a reference to the 
Relations. Parkman is quoted on every page. Now where did Park- 
man obtain his knowledge of the North American Indian? Largely, 
very largely, from the Relations. He spent weeks and months in 
consulting the Jesuit archives in Canada. He read hundreds of 
pages of reports—unpublished reports—which have since appeared 
in the complete Thwaites edition. One can turn to the Relations and 
find seventy-one references to Parkman.* 

Long ago did eminent historians like Bancroft, Winsor, Park- 
man, and others discover the value of the Relations. Hardly had 
Thwaites begun the publication of the series when letters of appro- 
bation began to come to his office. 

“That series of wonderful letters, known as the Jesuit Rela- 
tions,’ writes Winsor, “those reports for forty years or more sup- 
plied the most that was known of life in the Canadian wilds to the 
great mass of French readers.” 

“These Relations,” acknowledges Field, “for many years 
looked upon through the haze of sectarian distrust, were lightly 
esteemed by the students of American history, but the more their 
character and statements were investigated, the more important 
and valuable they appeared. They have become the sources from 
which we may draw almost all historic material of New York and 
Canada during the first century and a half of their exploration by 
Europeans.” 

“I regard the publication of the Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents,’”’ writes John Fiske, “as one of the most important his- 
torical enterprises ever undertaken in America. These documents 
are absolutely indispensable to the right understanding of Ameri- 


*See Jesuit Relations, LXXIII, 218-19. 
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can History . . . . I have examined the first volume with keen 
delight. Here is a treasure indeed.” 

What John Fiske said to historians, I can say to sociologists: 
Here is a treasure indeed; here are documents which are indispen- 
sable for the sociologist who would rightly understand the primitive 
American Indian. 

Let me revert to the article of Mrs. Bernard. She treats her 
subject from the “psychological aspects of leadership, attempting 
to answer such questions as: What are the motives of leaders? 
What are the qualities which make for leadership? What are the 
psychological mechanisms employed by leaders? What do follow- 
ers contribute to leadership ?””* 

Mrs. Bernard submits a “tabulation of subjective personality 
traits of Indian leaders.” Twenty-one traits or characteristics are 
enumerated: Intellectual, generous, courageous, diplomatic, etc. 
Under each of these numbers I find in the Relations numerous ref- 
erences directly or indirectly bearing upon the subject. For in- 
stance, “the mental traits of Indians” has 192 references;° special 
“mental traits of chiefs” has 246 references;° while oratory has 
221." In fact a good-sized volume could be written on “Leadership 


among American Indians, as Portrayed in the Speeches of Great 
Chiefs”; and the entire matter could be drawn from the original 
sources of the Jesuit Relations. 

I hope that these few pages will be the means of opening up to 
sociologists the valuable material which has been gathered into the 
seventy-three volumes of the Jesuit Relations. 


*See American Journal of Sociology (September, 1928), pp. 296-97. 
*See Jesuit Relations, LXXII, 314. 
* Ibid., p. 341. * Ibid., pp. 355-56. 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF FOX 
ADOPTION-FEASTS 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology ; 
Professor of Ethnology, George Washington University 


ABSTRACT 


The adoption-feasts of the Fox Indians are expensive; formerly this was not 
the case; though it is called “throwing away,” it is really nothing more than an ex- 
change of goods. 


The most important publications on the Fox (Meskwakiec) 
adoption-feasts are those of Jones* and Michelson.* A few addi- 
tional references are given in Michelson’s paper. The present paper 
was first written out in the current syllabary by an Indian who sub- 
sequently dictated an English version. A comparison of the latter 
with the Indian original shows that the version is not very literal, 
but a rendition embodying, however, the sense of the original. As 
long as this paper is not primarily for linguistic purposes, I have 
felt justified in publishing this version with only a few grammatical 
corrections. It is possible the fact that the informant has Winne- 
bago blood may have colored his views; but it is also true that when 
one of William Wanatee’s sons died, on the occasion of the adop- 
tion-feast held William publicly proclaimed that he did not wish te 
be repaid. These facts are given as the present informant’s state- 
ment is in the nature of a protest. 

This is the way the Meskwakies do when they release the relatives’ souls. 
This is what they call “throwing away.” Today they do differently from what 
they used to do. A long time ago, before this hairy-breasted, hairy-faced person 
or ape came to this country, they did not have the things they have now. Be- 


fore this white-skin came they had naught but skins. They had it for their leg- 
gings, for their shirt, for their moccasins. And the women also had it for their 


* Mortuary Observances and the Adoption Rites of the Algonkin Foxes of lowe 
(Congrés Inter. des Amér., xv* sess., 1906 [Quebec, 1907], I, 263-77. 
? Notes on Fox Mortuary Customs and Beliefs, 40th Ann. Rept., B.A.E. (1925), 
pp. 351 ff. 
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skirts. They also had it for their moccasins. And buffalo robes were their 
blankets, and also bear-hides. Of course they had plenty of food as far as meat 
was concerned. And they also had wild fruits. That is what they had. In those 
days when giving an adoption-feast or releasing their relatives’ lives, they would 
call a man whom they would adopt. They would dress him in buckskin clothes. 
He would have buckskin leggings and moccasins. And he would have an otter 
hide for his hat. In those days they thought a good deal of buckskin. When 
they held an adoption-feast they would cook deer meat or bear meat. They 
would use one little bowl. And the one adopted only invited eight persons to be 
present. So those eight men were invited to eat out of one bowl of meat. This 
is what they did in the early days. And today, when they give adoption-feasts 
they buy thirty pounds of pork, which is expensive. And they also buy bread, 
pies, cakes, cookies, oranges, apples, peaches, canned tomatoes, canned goods, 
candy, crackers, and bananas. They buy everything which they use, shawls. 
They must cost about sixty-five dollars; and they buy blankets, costing sixteen 
dollars apiece. The thing they use most is broadcloth, costing three dollars a 
yard. They usually buy about fourteen yards. They also buy silk handker- 
chiefs, costing from three to five dollars apiece; and fancy dress-goods, running 
from two to three dollars a yard. And they use a lot of ribbon. It costs them 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a yard. And they also buy some gingham 
goods, costing fifty to sixty cents a yard. They usually get from ten to twenty 
yards. And there are small little articles which they buy: a mirror, a fine comb, 
needles, thread; and some expensive handkerchiefs, and fancy underwear. And 
they buy the best stockings they can find, costing two to five dollars a pair. 
These are things which they did not have in the early days. In those days buck- 
skin would cover everything. And whoever is adopted is practically forced to 
bring similar things with him. For this reason the Winnebagoes say Meskwakies 
only exchange goods with the one adopted. But still the Meskwakies call this 
“throwing away.” They do not throw away anything. They merely exchange. 
It is really made very expensive in buying all those things which are not neces- 
sary. In the early days they did not have so many goods. But in those days the 
people were satisfied. And so it is hard on some of the people who are not 
wealthy. But some do not think anything of it, as they can afford it. The rea- 
son I said it is different now from what it was formerly is, they can buy every- 
thing they see and include things which are unnecessary. Although they used 
to make the one adopted ride home on a pony, and would buy a saddle and new 
bridle, for several years this has stopped. The reason is this: they do not have 
all the ponies they did formerly. And they used to do things which occur no 
more. They used to make handbags of silk handkerchiefs. And the adopted 
carried the small articles in the bag. And they used to place a pint of whiskey 
in that bag. Now I know very well that before the white people came to this 
country the Indians had no whiskey. Today I have come to find out that they 
include the things which they like. It is altogether wrong. And these are what 
they give at an adoption-feast, when they say, they throw away! And as for the 
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person adopted. It is his turn. They call this “feeding them back.” He goes 
and buys ten sacks of flour; some would buy twelve sacks. And they would buy 
meat. And this meat would be cooked at their own homes. And they also buy 
some bread, and also five pounds of coffee, and two pounds of tea. And they 
also buy a brand-new pail. And they also buy a dollar’s worth of sugar. And 
they also have a couple of mattings. And they place the meat in a new pail. 
And they load this stuff in a wagon to be delivered at the place where the adop- 
tion-feast was held. This is why they call it “feeding back” when they do this. 
And when they arrive with the stuff at the place, those who gave the adoption- 
feast call upon their relatives to come over to eat. Of course the one adopted is 
given some more expensive stuff at the time. And now everything is settled 
peacefully and squarely. The one adopted is welcome at those people’s home at 
any time from then on; and he considers them his relatives. They do not visit 
each other before they return to each other what each likes. This is how the 
Meskwakies do when they give an adoption-feast. This is the reason the Win- 
nebagoes say they only exchange these things. When a Winnebago gives an 
adoption-feast he expects nothing from the one adopted. They merely call him 
over in his ordinary clothes and they give him all the finery. They only try to 
impress upon his mind how the one adopted would be related to them; those 
adopted are not to be there to exchange their things with them; they mean busi- 
ness. That is all. 
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THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


The special issue of the American Journal of Sociology which 
was issued last July on “Social Changes of 1927” apparently met 
with rather wide approval. The Board of Editors have accordingly 
decided to get out another special issue on “The Social Changes in 
1928,” to appear in May of this year. The table of contents will be 


the following: 


PopULATION . . . . . . Warren S. Thompson 
NaTuURAL Resources. . . . . George Otis Smith 
INVENTIONS AND Discovertes . William F. Ogburn 
ForEIGN Poticy . . . . ._ . Raymond Leslie Buell 
EMPLOYMENT . . . . . . . William A. Berridge 
LABOR LEGISLATION. . . . . John B. Andrews 
SoctaL LEGISLATION . . . Samuel McCune Lindsay 
PuBLIC HEALTH AND MEpIcINE . . . HarryH. Moore 
COMMUNICATION. . .. . . . .&. W. Burgess 
Group AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION . LeRoy E. Bowman 
..... . « JokmM. Gillette 
THe Famuy .... . . . . Ernest R. Groves 
GOVERNMENT... . . . .4J.P. Chamberlain 
Occupations . . . .W.F.Ogburn and Clark Tibbitts 
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NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


It has long been the custom for the annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Society to be built around some central topic, as, for instance, 
“Population” or “The City.” Question arises, however, as to whether it 
might not be well to depart from the custom this year and not name a 
subject for the next annual meeting. There are a number of reasons why 
such a departure might be given a trial for one annual meeting at least. 

The subject matter of sociology, like that of other sciences which 
have no central theme for their programs, has succumbed to the forces 
of specialization and division of labor, so characteristic of modern times. 
Diversified interests call for representation. 

A single theme, of course, lends itself readily to discussion and the 
expression of opinion, but it is not easy to have presented on one topic 
alone, by various workers, completed researches based upon the scien- 
tific treatment of data, especially if the subject is announced only eight 
months prior to the time of expected completion. Research takes a longer 
time. Nor can projects be set up readily on any assigned topic by various 
workmen with diverse backgrounds and interests, even though they be 
able, with assurance that it will have vitality and meet with success. 

Besides, our members have their research programs mapped out a 
year or more in advance. They are loath to sacrifice the work of their 
special interest already under way in order to start work on some other 
topic assigned or announced by someone else. 

Furthermore, our members probably look to the annual meeting of 
our Society as an opportunity for presenting the results of their scien- 
tific work, in which they are much interested, for review and criticism by 
their fellow-scientists. 

One may get around these difficulties by naming a central topic of 
great breadth. But it must be sufficiently broad to assume that a large 
number of the members will already have had under way researches on 
that subject. But there are probably few such subjects. Perhaps it will 
be well to experiment with our next annual meeting by having the pa- 
pers without limitations other than those of science itself. 

The chairman of the Committee in Social Research will presently be 
taking a census of research in progress by the members of the Society. If 
a prompt reply is made to his inquiries, it will facilitate greatly the work 
of formulating the program. If there are any suggestions regarding the 
program or any proposals of papers for the program, these should be com- 
municated to the President or Secretary. WituraM F. OcBurN 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—Over six hundred persons were 
registered as in attendance at the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held in Chicago, December 26-29, 1928. 
Elsewhere in this issue there appears a résumé of the principal papers 
given in the main division sessions and in the meetings of the section on 
rural sociology under the general topic “The Rural Community.” 

The joint session for presidential addresses was held Thursday eve- 
ning, December 27. The interrelations of urban and rural life were em- 
phasized in the address “Urban Influence and Selection” by John M. 
Gillette, American Sociological Society. Jesse F. Steiner, the National 
Community Center Association, spoke on “An Appraisal of the Commu- 
nity Movement.” “Industry’s Responsibility to the Community for Un- 
employment Prevention” was the subject of the paper by Sam A. Lew- 
isohn, American Association for Labor Legislation. Other sections hold- 
ing meetings were those on the community, educational sociology, the 
family, sociology and psychiatry, sociology and religion, sociology and 
social work, and the teaching of sociology. 

The officers of the Society for 1929 are president, William F. Og- 
burn, University of Chicago; first vice-president, Howard W. Odum, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; second vice-president, E. H. Sutherland, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. Burgess, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; new members of the executive committee, Edward B. 
Reuter, University of Iowa; and Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University. 
The place of the next meeting has not been decided. Invitations have 
been received from Atlanta, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Toronto, and 
other cities. 


Section on Rural Sociology.—Rural sociology received major atten- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Society, inasmuch as the central topic 
of the meetings was “The Rural Community.” The forty papers on rural 
topics are summarized elsewhere in this issue, so that it is sufficient to 
state here that the papers in the rural section dealt chiefly with research 
teaching and extension. The joint luncheon held with the American 
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Farm Economic Association had as its topic for discussion “Mexican Im- 
migration.” The reports of two committees were adopted at the business 
meeting of the section. The Committee on Resolutions recommended a 
higher degree of permanent organization, with the election of a secretary 
to keep detailed minutes; the establishment of the section as a clearing 
bureau at its annual meeting for the bringing together of trained rural 
sociologists and positions which they might fill; and that in all possible 
ways efforts be put forth to allocate more Purnell funds to rural social re- 
search, particularly in connection with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions which now conduct no rural research. The Population Committee 
reaffirmed the recommendations of last year in regard to the 1930 census 
and made certain additional recommendations; that in the future the 
summary census volume include a description of all materials tabulated 
but not printed, together with a statement of terms under which access 
may be granted to these unpublished data; that additional special mono- 
graphs be published written by employees of the census rather than by 
volunteer contributors, in connection with the 1930 census on the Negro, 
the foreign born, the Oriental, marital status, occupation, home owner- 
ship, the fertility of women, and the incorporated village; and that the 
Census Bureau should consider the establishment of a department of re- 
search and analysis to undertake such special studies, and to assist out- 
side agencies in obtaining census data. The Steering Committee elected 
for the ensuing year consists of B. F. Coen, chairman; H. J. Burt, secre- 
tary; J. O. Rankin; and W. A. Anderson. 


Chairmen of sections —The newly elected or appointed chairman of 
the different sections of the Society are: the community, Jesse F. Steiner, 
Tulane University; the family, Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina; rural sociology, B. F. Coen, Colorado State Agricultural Col- 
lege; sociology and psychiatry, W. I. Thomas, New York; sociology and 
religion, Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary; sociology and so- 
cial work, M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social Work. The 
following sections have secretaries: the community, LeRoy Bowman, Co- 
lumbia University; educational sociology, George B. Neumann, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; the family, Mrs. W. F. Dummer, 679 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; and rural sociology, H. J. Burt, University of Missouri. 


Membership of the Society The new members received into the So- 
ciety since our last issue and up to January 26, are as follows: 
Adanalian, Alice A., Hull-House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
Andrews, Franklyn L., 1040 N. Wood St., Decatur, Ill. 
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Augustus, Mildred E., 501 W. Michigan Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Backstrom, C. E., 2013 G St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Baker, A. G., University of Chicago, Chicago 

Barton, O. Lillian, 217 Normal Ave., Normal, Ill. 

Batchelor, Ellen M., 7 Willis Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Bernard, Helen, Hotel Kupper, Kansas City, Mo. 

Binford, Gurney, 628 S. Fern Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

Bing, Simeon H., Athens, Ohio 

Blackburn, William J., University of Chicago, Chicago 

Blackman, Fern, 600 Conley Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Bradway, John S., 133 S. r2th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bruder, Victor W., 1414 Stevens Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Burford, Florence Ann, Quincy, W.Va. 

Busyn, Helen F., 603 23d Ave., W., Duluth, Minn. 

Byrd, Hasseltine, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Carson, Lorton R., 603 E. College Ave., Iowa City, Iowa 

Carvalho, C. M. Delgado de, Senador Vergueiro 107, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Cheney, Charles H., Court House, White Plains, N.Y. 

Chew, Helen, 829 S. Main St., Findlay, Ohio 

Chirin, David H., 2101 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

Cohen, Isidore, 7613 Yates Ave., Chicago 

Cowden, Sudie E., 224 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Croft, Albert E., 715 Baltzell St., Madison, Wis. 

Crosby, Thomas Le Roy, Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 

Daniel, Vattel E., Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 

Daniels, F. I., 5 Belmont Ave., Newark, N.J. 

Day, Florence R., 607 Electric Bldg., 700 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Dewire, Marjorie C., 1839 Juneway Terrace, Chicago 

Dickinson, Rev. Frederick W., College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt, St. 
Joseph, Ohio 

Duthie, Mary Eva, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Findlander, Jane C., 732 Flanders St., Portland, Ore. 

Fink, David H., 1723 Atkinson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fleeks, Artie, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Foreman, Madeleine, The Drake Hotel, Chicago 

French, Mildred P., State College, Storrs, Conn. 

Fulmer, Harriet, 4727 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Garrison, Bessie M., 1115 Ayars Place, Evanston, III. 

Gleim, Sophia C., 801 Cass Street, Chicago 

Glenn, Damian P., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 

Groff, R. H., 2351 S. Clayton St., Denver, Colo. 

Hall, Mrs. A. B., 510 Turner Ave., Waco, Tex. 

Hall, Fred S., 130 E. 22d St., New York 

Hall, Samuel Warren, III, Dover, Del. 
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Hanchette, Helen W., 614 Electric Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Harney, Laura B., Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Harrell, Helen L., 33 Faculty Apartments, University, Va. 

Hayes, Harmon P., 808 W. Oregon St., Urbana, Il. 

Henry, Edward A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hildebrand, E. L., Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hitchcock, Isabelle M., Box 313, Ellendale, N.D. 

Hochtritt, Box 682, Cheney, Wash. 

Holtz, Adrian A., Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Horchem, B. J., 997 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Horlacher, John Perry, 2203 N. 28th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hull, Blanche W., R.F.D. #6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hunter, Joel Du Bois, 2307 Harrison St., Evanston, 1l. 

Hurd, Frederick, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Ide, Ethera M., Spring Street, St. Regis Falls, N.Y. 

Irwin, Marjorie F., 1218 W. Main St., Charlottesville, Va. 

Irwin, Mrs. Samuel P., 1003 Franklin Ave., Normal, Ill. 

Jandy, Edward C., 423 Cross St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jasspon, Mrs. Ethel Reed, 46 W. 83d St., Apt. 8B, New York 
Jeffery, Walter J., 1131 Lunt Ave., Chicago 

Johansen, Mrs. John P., 405 Hamline Ave., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Johnson, Mrs. Clarence R., 132 S. Fifth St., Lewisburg, Pa. 
Johnson, Herman F., 3052 E. 79th Place, Chicago 

Jones, Essie Madeleine, 4557 South Parkway, Chicago 

Kemal, Ali, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 

Kensler, Gladys M., Y.W.C.A., Hastings, Neb. 

Kercher, Leonard C., Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ketchum, Noble L., 1697 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Kittinger, Mary Alice, 527 N. 17th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Levey, Beatrice Z., 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago 

Lewis, Robert Ellsworth, 2200 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Loh, Tuh Yung, 723 Haven St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lukens, Nettie, 1212 Lycoming St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyon, Dr. F. Emory, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

McCoy, Bruce R., Iowa Falls, Iowa 

McCune, N. A., 504 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Mich. 

McDowell, Mary E., 4630 Gross Ave., Chicago 

McGarr, Llewellyn, 1204 W. Oregon St., Urbana, IIl. 

McGrath, Ralph M., 1023 S. Cuyler Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
MacNabb, Anna Viola, 32 Hansbury Ave., Newark, N.J. 

Mangus, A. Ray, 5401 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Marcus, Grace F., 242 W. 11th St., New York 

Miller, Mrs. Carrie Lowry, 506 Fifteenth Ave., N., Seattle, Wash. 
Miller, Cora K., 1105 W. Green St., Urbana, IIl. 
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Mink, Margaret, 907 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 

Morlock, Maud, 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Moss, Joseph L., 1939 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Iil. 

Motvani, K. L., 11 E. Prentiss Ave., Iowa City, Iowa 

Nelson, Raymond E., §757 University Ave., Chicago 

Nims, Elinor, 110 Maxwelton Court, Lexington, Ky. 

Oda, Harold Y., 2027 Kealona St., Honolulu, T.H. 

Orito, Kenzaburo, 4115 Fifteenth Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
Overman, Leland, 2128 Jefferson, Toledo, Ohio 

Oyler, Merton Dale, 162 Graham Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Ozer, S. D., Commerce Bldg., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Paine, Phyllis M., Associated Charities, 15201 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Panunzio, Lenore, 627 Terrace Place, Whittier, Calif. 

Parrington, Vernon L., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Polson, Robert A., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Pratt, George D., Jr., Bridgewater, Conn. 

Price, Frances E., 1338 First St., Louisville, Ky. 

Rabanes, Nasarie, 2004 W. Adams St. Chicago 

Ramsey, Duane V., 4630 Gross Ave., Chicago 

Ranck, Edward B., 6091 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Reynolds, Alice R., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Riesland, Vadis E., House A, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Riggleman, Leonard, Barboursville, W.Va. 

Rogers, D. B., West Liberty, W.Va. 

Rojo, Trinidad A., University Y.M.C.A., Seattle, Wash. 

Romyn, Elsa H., 5709 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 

Roop, Earl W., 1428 N. 45th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Rubenstein, Ida, Blackstone Hall, 5748 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
Russell, Mrs. Judith, 106 S. Brooks Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Sanders, Barkev Sahak, 5 W. 125th St., New York 

Sato, Toshi, 1705 Cauthorn Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Schmidt, Jacob Philip, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Schroeder, Agnes H., Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 

Selle, Erwin S., 376 W. 4th St., Winona, Minn. 

Sewny, Vahan D., 529 Walnut St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Seyfarth, Rev. F. G., Box 454, Sturgeon, Mo. 

Shannon, Irwin V., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Shimp, Ev-rette C., 42 Race St., Athens, Ohio 

Smith, Mrs. Douglas, 1236 Asbury Ave., Hubbard Woods, Ill. 
Spitzer, Murray, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Starling, Harvey W., R. 10, Spokane, Wash. 

Strohm, Ella C., 2115 E. 79th St., Chicago 

Sullivan, Dr. Harry Stack, Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 
Sussman, Sarah, Fellowship House, 133 E. 43d St., New York 
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Sytz, Florence, Hull House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago 

Tang, Kuang Wu, 541 W. 124th St., New York 

Turner, Martin H., 62 N. Prairie St., Batavia, Ill. 

Van Kleek, Mary, 130 E. 22d St., New York 

Van Vleck, Joseph, Jr., 50 N. Mountain Ave., Montclair, N.J. 

Wagner, Marie Earle, Williamsville, New York 

Walther, Elise K., Room 1415, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Wander, Paul, Department of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, 


Wash. 
Mrs. W. Wallace Weaver, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weber, Irene, 2611 California Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Wells, K. A., 886 E. Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 
West, Roy A., Shelley, Idaho 
West, Walter, 130 E. 22d St., New York 
White, Lawrence B., 254 E. 7th St., Claremont, Calif. 
Williams, Anne G., 5519 Drexel Ave., Chicago 
Wilson, Robert S., 1238 Tennessee Ave., Lawrence, Kan. 
Wolfson, Abraham L., 3753 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


American Council of Learned Societies —The annual meetings of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, including a conference of secre- 
taries of affiliated organizations, were held in Washington, January 25- 
27. The representatives present from the American Sociological Society 
were Ernest R. Burgess, its secretary, Edward T. Devine, proxy for Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, and Stuart A. Rice. Substantial progress on a number of 
the Council’s projects already undertaken was reported by committees. 
Most widely advertised among these is the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. Although the agreement with the New York Times Company does 
not call for the publication of Volume I before July 1, 1929, it actually 
appeared last November. Volume II is in process of publication, Volume 
III is substantially ready for the printer and the articles for Volumes IV 
and V are well under way. Among other enterprises which have gone for- 
ward actively during the year is that of the committee which, in co-op- 
eration with the American Library Association and the National Research 
Council, is compiling a list of the serial publications of foreign govern- 
ments. The first section of the preliminary check list has been issued and 
other parts are shortly to be published. A report of particular interest to 
sociologists was that of the Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks 
in the Population of the United States. Some of the committee’s data are 
presented in the Council’s Bulletin Number 9, of December, 1928. It has 
utilized the results of studies in Great Britain which suggest that “a cer- 
tain distribution or pattern of family names” is a definite characteristic 
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of a natonal or linguistic stock. The prevalence of these stocks in the 
population of the American states of 1790 may be estimated, by the aid 
of the European data concerning family names, with a degree of exacti- 
tude not hitherto obtained. The committee’s final report and its support- 
ing data will be published in the near future. 

Among the new activities indorsed by the Council is the compilation 
of a directory of American societies, institutes, and other organizations 
devoted to the humanistic and social sciences. This is preferably a joint 
project with the Social Science Research Council. The Executive Com- 
mittee was instructed to take such measures as it may deem useful for 
the salvaging of printed source materials threatened with early destruc- 
tion because of the poor quality of the paper of which they are composed, 
and for assuring the greater permanency of similar materials in the fu- 
ture. The Executive Committee was also instructed to promote research 
and education in the history and science of music. A number of other 
projects in fields of linguistic and humanistic scholarship were initiated 
or continued. 

The applications of two organizations for membership in the Coun- 
cil were approved, bringing the total number of affiliated societies to 
seventeen. These were the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
and the Bibliographical Society of America. Officers elected for the fol- 
lowing year were as follows: Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton Univer- 


sity, Chairman; William A. Hammond, Cornell University, Vice-Chair- 
man; William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, and Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
Yale University, members of the Executive Committee. Waldo G. Le- 
land, permanent secretary, and Charles H. Beeston, University of Chi- 
cago, were elected delegates to the Union Académique Internationale.— 
Reported by Stuart A. Rice. 


Alpha Kappa Delta——Alpha Kappa Delta, honorary sociology fra- 
ternity, held its annual meeting at the Congress Hotel, December 28, 
1928. Two new chapters were admitted at this time: Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University. There are now twenty-one active chapters 
of this organization in both state and privately endowed universities and 
colleges. 

The biennial election of national officers resulted in the selection of 
the following: Kimball Young, Wisconsin, president; Stuart A. Queen, 
Kansas, vice-president; E. L. Morgan, Missouri, secretary and treasurer; 
E. S. Bogardus, Southern California, and A. E. Wood, Michigan, mem- 
bers-at-large of the Executive Committee. The new officers are undertak- 
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ing to bring about some unification of purpose and standards in the vari- 
ous chapters. They are all agreed to stimulate research and scholarship 
in sociology through the medium of this organization. 


The National Interracial Conference.—Eighteen national social sery- 
ice and interracial organizations, aided by a grant for research from the 
Social Science Research Council, sponsored an interracial conference in 
Washington, December 16-19, 1928. The conference represented an at- 
tempt to approach problems of Negro life and race relations through fac- 
tual data. The two hundred or more delegates to the conference included 
representatives of national social work and religious organizations, foun- 
dations, research organizations, federal bureaus, and educational institu- 
tions. A research committee under the chairmanship of Graham R. Tay- 
lor, and with Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University as research secretary, 
had been engaged for more than a year in assembling the statistical trends 
and results of more than twelve hundred studies in the fields of Negro 
health, population problems, industry and agriculture, housing, educa- 
tion, law observance and enforcement, recreation, citizenship, and race 
relations. The extensive compilation which resulted was compressed into 
a 300-page Data Book for the use of the delegates at the conference. 

The procedure of the conference under the guidance of Mary van 
Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, chairman, and George E. Haynes, 
secretary, with the technical asistance of E. C. Carter of the Inquiry, was 
as follows: The delegates, limited to two hundred, had been selected 
from the technical staffs of organizations. Conference discussions, which 
followed the topical divisions of the Data Book, were preceded first by 
factual presentations by recognized authorities in the special fields, then 
by suggestive interpretations of the factual data. Each delegate pre- 
sented his questions on a card, during an intermission, and these cards 
were grouped for the discussion from the floor. At the evening sessions 
there were summaries of the discussions. 

Despite the divergent programs of the Negro and white organiza- 
tions, North and South, substantial agreement on the factual material 
developed with unexpected frequency. Discussions were frank, generali- 
zations of long standing were examined, and new focal points of interest 
were selected from the discussions of the data. 

Among the speakers were Louis I. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins; John Hope, of 
Morehouse College; Thorsten Sellin, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
W. E. B. DuBois, editor of the Crisis; Herbert A. Miller, of Ohio State 
University; Lawrence A. Oxley, of the North Carolina Department of 
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Public Welfare; Roy Smith Wallace, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation; John P. Frey, American Federation of Labor; Julius Rosenwald, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, E. R. Embree, and Monroe N. Work. President 
Mordecai Johnson of Howard University and R. R. Moton of Tuskegee 
were joint conference chairmen. 

The conference group, feeling that its task had been accomplished, 
voted to discontinue itself as a formal organization with the publication 
of its proceedings and the data assembled by its Research Committee.— 
Reported by CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 


American journals in the humanistic and social sciences.—In the Oc- 
tober, 1928, bulletin of the American Council of Learned Societies is 
given a list of journals in the United States devoted to the humanistic 
and social sciences compiled by Dr. Leo F. Stock. The present list con- 
tains 215 titles as against 157 in a similar list prepared in 1925. The 
1928 list of American learned journals includes 5 in geography, 4 in an- 
thropology and folk lore, 5 in oriental studies, 6 in philosophy, 13 in 
psychology, 24 in philology, 4 in archaeology and numismatics, 6 in po- 
litical science, 2 in international law and relations, 43 in law, 11 in eco- 
nomics, 62 in history, 7 in religion, 14 in the fine arts, and 9 in sociology. 
The journals listed in sociology, with the dates of their foundation: 
American Journal of Sociology, 1895; American Labor Legislation Re- 


view, 1911; Family, 1920; Journal of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, 1910; Journal of Educational Sociology, 1927; 
Social Forces, 1922; Social Service Review, 1927; Sociology and Social 
Research, 1921; Survey, 1897. Reprints of this list may be secured from 
the Executive Office, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Human Biology.—The Journal has received an announcement of the 
launching of a new publication, Human Biology: a Record of Research, 
of which Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins University, is the editor. The 
twelve members of the Advisory Board are Charles B. Davenport, Car- 
negie Institution; S. R. Detweiler, Columbia University; E. M. East, 
Harvard University; Eugen Fischer, Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir An- 
thropologie, Berlin-Dahlem; Corrado Gini, Instituto Centrale di Statis- 
tica, Rome; Major Greenwood, School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine, London; Shinkishi Hatai, Téhoku Imperial University, Sendai; 
Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institution; Ernst Kretschmer, Universitits- 
Nervenklinik, Marburg; H. Lundborg, Statens Institut for Rasbiologi, 
Upsala; Bronislaw Malinowski, London School of Economics; D. Pey- 
rony. Musée Préhistorique, Les Eyzies (Dordogne); P. Rivet, Muséum 
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National d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris; Adolph Schultz, Johns Hopkins 
University; John B. Watson, New York; Clark Wissler, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

The following statement is made by the editors: 

Human Biology is established to serve as a medium for the publication of 
the results of original research in any field of human biology, including phys- 
ical and general anthropology, anthropometry, vital statistics, human heredity 
and eugenics, prehistory, human anatomy, sociology, constitutional pathology, 
and psycho-biology, the only requirements being that the essential point or 
points of any acceptable article must have general biological interest and sig- 
nificance, and that the article shall be written with some attention to literary 
form and unity, so that the reader may, without undue effort, get the point. 


Human Biology will be issued quarterly. The first number will appear 
early in 1929. The publisher is Charles C. Thomas, 300 East Monroe 


Street, Springfield, Ill. 


Study of history and other social studies in the schools ——The Car- 
negie Corporation has made a grant of $50,000 to the American Histori- 
cal Association for a study of history and other social studies in the 
school. A committee (A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota, chairman) 
has been appointed to plan the study. 


Journal of Economic and Business History.—The Journal has re- 
ceived the first issue, November, 1928, of the Journal of Economic and 
Business History, published by the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, and the Business Historical Society, Har- 
vard University Press. The editor is Edwin F. Gay and the managing 
editor is N. S. B. Gras. The editorial board consists of Carl Brinkmann, 
University of Heidelberg; J. H. Clapham, King’s College, Cambridge; 
A. H. Cole, Harvard University; Henri Hauser, University of Paris; E. 
Lipsom, New College, Oxford University; U. B. Philips, University of 
Michigan; M. Rostovtzeff, Yale University; A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard 
University; Owen D. Young, General Electric Company. 


School of Social Sciences in China.—The plans for a School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences for Yenching University, Peking, have been ad- 
vanced by the recent gift of $140,000 from an American foundation and 
by the decision of the Trustees of Princeton-in-China to concentrate their 
activities in support of this project. The most significant immediate re- 
sult of the new program will be the launching of several important re- 
search projects by each of the social science departments. Members of 
the sociology department are already engaged in the detailed study of 
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several market-town areas, beginning with the town of Ching Ho near 
the Yenching campus, and are making a study of the women’s movement 
in China, which will be accompanied by the compilation of a yearbook 
on the present status of Chinese women. They are also planning a study 
of the tools necessary for sociological teaching, especially endeavoring to 
standardize Chinese sociological terminology. The economics department 
has devised a three-fold plan for investigation: (1) a study of the mar- 
keting of grain in the Peking area; (2) a study of the economic organiza- 
tion of Wan Ping county; (3) the intensive study of certain native indus- 
tries, such as the woolen trade, pottery, textile industries, and the tea 
industry. They are planning to take each of these economic activities 
and follow through the entire process in an effort to discover where econ- 
omies may be effected and efficiency heightened. 


American Year Book.—The American Year Book, which is pub- 
lished annually under the editorial direction of Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard University, aided by an advisory board of representa- 
tives of forty-five national learned societies, will hereafter be published 
under the imprint of the New York Times Company. The volume for 
1928, containing more than eight hundred pages, will be off press in 
March, 1929. The representative of the American Sociological Society 
in the American Year Book is Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 


American summer session at the Sorbonne.—In order to meet the 
special needs of American teachers and students the 1929 summer ses- 
sion will include a six weeks’ term of five lecture days a week, three lec- 
tures a day; a final examination leading to a diploma; and a system of 
grades in each course to facilitate the obtaining of American credit. Dur- 
ing the fifth week of the summer session beginning July 29, Professor C. 
Bouglé will give a course of lectures on the subject “The Réle of Sociolo- 
gy in Contemporary French Thought.” 


Research in women’s professional relations—-A new research or- 
ganization, the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, has recently 
been established with headquarters at the North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. It is under the direction of a Board 
sponsored by the American Association of University Women but financed 
by a group of private individuals. The Institute has a five-year program 
of research looking toward the co-ordination of business and professional 
requirements with women’s education, the cultivation of greater interest 
in pre-professional courses and the profitable entrance of women into 
Various fields such as merchandising, finance, and specialized professional 
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service. The object of research is to provide specific facts on occupations 
open to college women, the aptitudes and training required and the op- 
portunities in various fields. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, the voca- 
tional director of North Carolina College for Women, is also Director of 
the Institute. 


A survey of persons in search of assistance-—The urgent need of a 
central welfare information bureau through which persons could learn 
exactly where to go for help in personal or family difficulty is shown by a 
survey made by the Welfare Council of New York City and submitted 
January 21, 1929, to its seven hundred member agencies. The report is 
based on a study of sources of information concerning social services and 
of the experience of 1,766 persons in search of assistance. Forty-seven of 
the leading welfare agencies of the city participated in the study which 
was made by Miss Kathryn Farra of the Council’s staff. For one week 
these agencies kept careful records of the people who applied for help of 
any sort, where they came from, what their difficulties were, what was 
done for them, and how quickly the assistance was given. 


Indiana economists and sociologists organize -—The Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Economists and Sociologists completed its organization at the 
Hotel Lincoln in Indianapolis, on December 9. Stimulation of research 
and productive work is the principal function of the association. The 
officers are: president, Dr. E. H. Shideler, Franklin College; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. W. F. Mitchell, De Pauw University; secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
fessor R. Clyde White, Indiana University. The program consisted of 
reports and discussion of research and research projects. Appearing on 
this program were: Dr. U. G. Weatherly and Dr. M. C. Mills of Indiana 
University; Professor J. A. Estey, Purdue University; Professor E. T. 
Thompson, Earlham College; Dean J. W. Putnam, Butler College; Dean 
A. H. Woodworth, Hanover College. 


American University.—Dr. Edward T. Devine, dean of the graduate 
school and professor of sociology, has resigned to become director of the 
Bellevue Health Center in New York City, conducted under the auspices 
of the Millbank Foundation. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter has been granted 
an additional leave of absence of one semester to permit him to continue 
as assistant director of the study of the Committee on the Care of Medi- 
cal Care. Dr. Carpenter’s study Hospitalization for Persons of Moderate 
Means is in manuscript. Dr. L. A. White, who has been in New Mexico 
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making a study of the Acoma Indians, has resumed giving courses in an- 
thropology. 

University of Chicago.—Professor Robert E. Park is taking a year’s 
leave of absence during 1929. He will spend two months in Seattle be- 
fore leaving for the Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress, which will be 
held in Batavia, Java, May 16 to May 25. He also plans to visit China, 
Japan, and Hawaii. 

Professor Louis Wirth, of Tulane University, will give courses in his- 
torical sociology during the Summer Quarter; Dr. Eyler N. Simpson, who 
has been studying social, economic, and political conditions in Mexico 
during the last two years, will give two courses on Mexico during, the 
first term of the Summer Quarter. During the second term, Professor R. 
D. McKenzie, of the University of Washington, will give courses on hu- 
man ecology and the family. Professor Ralph Linton, of the University 
of Wisconsin, will give courses in anthropology during the Summer Quar- 
ter. During the Winter Quarter Mr. Paul F. Cressey, who taught so- 
ciology in Reed College last year, gave a course on the growth of the 
city. The University of Chicago Press announces the publication of Field 
Studies in Sociology, by Vivien M. Palmer. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Frederick A. Bushee, acting dean 
of the School of Business Administration and head of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology, has been granted a sabbatical leave of absence 
for the academic year of 1928-29, and is spending the time in travel and 
study in Europe. 


Columbia University.—Dr. Franklin Thomas gave the course on ad- 
ministration in the National Training School for Executives and Other 
Workers, held at Dobb’s Ferry-on-Hudson, New York, during the au- 
tumn. 


University of Illinois —The University of Chicago Press announces 
the publication of The Strike, by E. T. Hiller, acting chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology. 

Mr. W. T. Watson has been appointed to give courses in sociology, 
beginning with the second semester. 


Illinois Wesleyan University.—S. C. Ratcliffe, of Illinois Wesleyan, 
and L. W. Hacker, of the Illinois State Normal University, have offered 
to teachers in rural sociology one of the first laboratory manuals con- 
cerned with rural life. The manual is based upon “ten of the best known 
textbooks” which deal with rural community life. 
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University of Iowa—A new series of college texts and standard 
works in sociology will be published by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, under the general title “McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology,” 
under the consulting editorship of Dr. Edward B. Reuter. The tentative 
program of the series plans the inclusion of books under the following 
main divisions: principles and processes, social problems, social institu- 
tions, and social practice. One volume in the series has already been 
published, Principles of Sociology, by Frederick E. Lumley, Ohio State 
University. A volume in preparation is Principles of Educational So- 
ciology, by E. George Payne and Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Michigan State College.—Professor C. R. Hoffer has published a 
report of his study A Study of Town and Country Relationships in a spe- 
cial bulletin issued by the college. This study was carried on co-opera- 
tively by the Department of Sociology and the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The purpose of the study was 
to find out how the rural town can best serve the people who patronize it. 


University of Minnesota—One of the new publications announced 
for the late spring of 1929 in the “American Social Science Series,” of 
which Howard W. Odum is the editor, is Principles of Rural-Urban So- 
ciology by Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman. P. A. Sorokin and 
C. C. Zimmerman announce the publication of the first seminar study in 
rural sociology at the University of Minnesota in the September issue of 
Social Forces. The study is entitled Farmer Leaders in the United States 
of America. The seminar research for 1928—z9 is devoted to an analysis 
of rural art as a phase of rural culture. Arnold Anderson has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology for 1928-29, specializing in rural soci- 
ology. 

Mount Holyoke College-—Alfred A. Knopf announces the publica- 
tion, in the near future, of a textbook, The Modern Family, by Assistant 
Professor Ruth Reed. 


New York University.—Professor Frederic M. Thrasher gave a 
course on social psychology in the National Training School for Execu- 
tives and Other Workers, held at Dobb’s Ferry-on-Hudson, New York, 
October 1, to December 22, 1928. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Howard W. Odum is on 
leave of absence from the University for the year. He is the author with 
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Katharine Jocher of a book An Interpretation to Social Research, to be 
published late this spring by Henry Holt and Company. Professor L. L. 
Bernard has been asked to write the history of the social sciences in the 
United States for the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 


University of North Dakota.—In co-operation with the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, E. A. Willson, Research Specialist in Rural Social Organization 
at the North Dakota State College of Agriculture, has completed and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station has printed a research study of the prin- 
cipal social organizations and agencies in North Dakota. 


Northwestern University.—H. C. Taylor has been secured to direct 
over a period of three years a comprehensive survey of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the state of Vermont, with headquarters at Burling- 
ton. The survey has the backing of the governor, the state university, 
and the state conference of social work. 


Ohio State University —Dr. J. E. Hagerty has been made director 
of the School of Social Administration in addition to being chairman of 
the Department of Sociology. Dr. A. B. Wolf has been appointed chair- 
man of the Department of Economics. 


St. Lawrence University.—Professor Albert P. Van Dusen, formerly 
at Syracuse University, is now teaching sociology at this institution. 


University of Southern California._-Bessie A. McClenahan, former- 
ly of the University of Missouri and the St. Louis School of Social Econ- 
omy, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. Dr. McClena- 
han will have charge of the case work courses. 


Stanford University—The Departments of Civil Engineering and 
Art have arranged for a course of lectures on City Planning to be given 
before the Senior and graduate students of these two departments, during 
the present college year, to be given by Dr. Carol Aronovici, City Planner. 
The subjects to be dealt with include: scientific basis of city planning, 
constructive organization for planning work, costs and profits of plan- 
ning, planning facts and planning projects, principles of land subdivision 
and control, zoning, traffic distribution and control, civic art, architec- 
tural control. 


University of Texas——A grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund has enabled the School of Education to undertake a 
study of the education of children of Mexican immigrants in Texas. 
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Tulane University——A new publication, The Ghetto, by Professor 
Louis Wirth, has been announced by the University of Chicago Press. 


University of Virginia—Henry Holt and Company published in 
January The Range of Social Theory, by Professor Floyd N. House. Mr. 
Carroll D. Clark will give courses in social origins and social problems 
and public welfare during Associate Professor Frank W. Hoffer’s absence 
in the spring semester. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute—B. L. Hummel, formerly with the 
Missouri State College of Agriculture, has been appointed extension so- 
ciologist, as an assistant to W. E. Garnett, professor of rural sociology. 


University of Wisconsin—The publication of A Social Interpreta- 
tion of Education, by Professor Joseph K. Hart, is announced for early in 
1929 by Henry Holt and Company. 


Yale University—The Yale University Press announces the publi- 
cation of Incomes and Living Costs of a University Faculty, edited by 
Yandell Henderson, Department of Physiology, and Maurice R. Davie, 
Department of Sociology. This volume is a report on the academic stand- 
ards of living made by a committee of twelve members appointed by the 
Yale Chapter. 


Masters’ theses and doctoral dissertations.—The editors of the Jour- 
nal have sent out requests for lists of theses now in progress in sociology. 
Any institutions which have not received these blanks, or persons who 
have not yet been reached, are asked to send in to the Journal degrees 
already received with names of institutions conferring degrees, degree 
sought, title of dissertation, year of expected completion at given college 
or university. 


Personal Notes 


C. W. Areson, formerly with the Child Welfare League of America, 
has become Executive Secretary of the Children’s Service Bureau, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Dorrance and Company announce the publication of a book The 
Marry Letters, by Dr. Philip D. Bookstaber, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. In this book, through a series of letters from a man to a woman, he 
discusses women, sex, society, business, love, friendship, and other topics. 

Frank Burleson, formerly executive secretary of the San Antonio 
Community Chest, has been appointed executive secretary of the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Community Fund, succeeding John Melpolder. 
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Henry Holt and Company announce the publication, early in 1929, 
of Essentials of Civilization: A Study in Social Values, by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Educational Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

Mr. Homer Talbot is Secretary of the Jefferson City, Missouri, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Robert M. Woodbury, formerly on the staff of the Institute of 
Economics, has joined the editorial division of the Journal of Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts. 

Burr Blackburn, formerly with the Georgia State Council of Social 
Agencies, is now with the Wisconsin Industrial Lenders’ Association, 
studying the effect of the state small-loans law. 

L. A. Halbert, executive director of the Kansas City Council of So- 
cial Agencies, has accepted the appointment as secretary of the Charity 
Bureau, Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, which conducts the annual 
financial campaign for social work. 

Elwood Street has resigned from the St. Louis Community Fund and 
Council to become executive secretary of the Community Chest of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Street was the founder and first president of the 
St. Louis Sociological Society. 


A CORRECTION 
Through an error in the list of Current Research Projects in the 


January Journal, for which the undersigned offers apology, the study 
under the heading “Delinquency—Correctional Education” was desig- 
nated as being a product of the joint authorship of Mabel Elliott and 
Susan M. Kingsbury. Although the study was made under the direction 
of Dr. Kingsbury, the authorship should have been credited exclusively 
to Miss Elliott. 


Hornet Hart, Chairman 
Committee on Social Research 
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The James Gordon Bennetts, Father and Son. Proprietors of the 
New York Herald. By Don C. Settz. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928. Pp. 405. $5.00. 

W.R. Hearst: An American Phenomenon. By JOHN K. WINKLER. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1928. Pp. 354. $4.00. 


Lord Northcliffe: A Study. By R. Macnatr Witson. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. 304. $5.00. 

Ballyhoo: The Voice of the Press. By Sttas BENT. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. 398 (illustrated). $3.00. 

Covering Washington: Government Reflected to the Public in the 
Press, 1822-1926. By J. FREDERICK Essary. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-280. $3.00. 


The Law of Newspapers: A Text and Case-Book for Use in Schools 
of Journalism, and a Desk-Book for Newspaper Workers. By 
WILLIAM R. ARTHUR and RALPH L. CrosMAN. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. Pp. xix-+-374. 


James Gordon Bennett was “the first real reporter” the American 
press had known. As everything that is unique and chacteristically 
American about the newspaper is due directly or indirectly to the re- 
porter rather than the “editor”—that is to say, the editorial writer—this 
statement defines Bennett’s place in the history of American journalism. 

Between them the two Bennetts ruled the Herald for eighty-three years, 
the longest newspaper dynasty we Americans have known. They left no mourn- 
ers when their hands grew cold. The elder was ostracised by the community, 
the younger by himself. The Herald was equally isolated and without friends. 
It compelled support by its energy and won its way by force. Buying and sell- 
ing news was its business. In this it ranked supreme. 


It was the elder Bennett more than anyone else who made the buying 
and selling of news a business. Previous to his arrival on the scene, the 
newspaper man had been a public servant without a public office; a 
public functionary with great but ill-defined responsibilities, but without 
a salary. Subscribers and advertisers alike “supported” the paper be- 
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cause they subscribed to the views expressed in the editorial column or 
because the paper “supported” the political party of which they were a 
member. The conception that a newspaper could or would print news 
merely because it was interesting rather than because it supported a 
policy or reinforced a favorite moral principle was a conception of things 
that was, in 1835, when Bennett started the Herald, not only news but 
shocking. 

News was plentiful enough, but it was not the custom to print it. Ac- 
counts of social affairs were tabooed. The proceedings of the courts could not 
be exploited. It was libelous to publish reports of bankruptcies. Murders were 
described in a half-dozen lines. Political proceedings alone earned space, and 
these were warped and twisted to suit the policy of the sheet. There were many 
papers—nothing was easier to start or more difficult to keep going—but they 
were partisan or specialized organs that filled most of their space by cribbing 
from or commenting on one another. New York had numerous dailies, small 
in size and circulation, that voiced the opinions of the editors, who clipped 
from exchanges and padded from the European mail. Correspondents served 
them from various parts of the country, but sent more of their own pedantry 
or opinion than news. Happenings of moment were recorded in paragraphs— 
there was no “working up” of stories, and much that later became news was 
left unnoticed. 


Bennett changed all that. He reported Wall Street; published the 


list of bankruptcies; reported public dinners; organized the shipping 
news and established a sort of associated press by sending Herald proof 
slips to other newspapers throughout the country and receiving the proof 
slips of these other papers. Bennett invented the war map and was the 
first to publish illustrations. He reported society events and shocked the 
country by publishing reports of church conferences. The religious press 
treated this bit of newspaper enterprise as a sacrilege. Then Bennett be- 
gan reporting popular sermons. 

The effect of all this was to secularize the newspaper, depriving the 
editorial writer of his pontificial function as interpreter of current events 
and, by reporting what happened, giving the reader the opportunity to 
make his own comment on the news. Previous to that the editor had re- 
garded news as valuable so far as it furnished him a text for an editorial. 
From this time no region of human experience was sacred enough to 
escape the notice of the press, and nothing human but found its place in 
the news columns. Incidentally, the newspaper achieved, at the same 
time, its independence of parties, dogmas, and of powers, temporal and 
spiritual. It did this by vastly increasing circulation, thereby increasing 
its value as an advertising medium, relying upon the interest of the public 
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in the news rather than upon the favor of parties and the subsidy of the 
public printing to maintain its existence. 

The newspaper has become since then what Bennett said he intended 
the Herald to be, a “great organ of social life.” It has also become a great 
capitalistic enterprise. The men who have made and are making the 
metropolitan dailies have disappeared beneath the vast and complicated 
structures which they have erected. They are no longer public characters, 
Except for the legends current in the newspaper offices, they are no longer 
persons—they are mere names. The press has become a great impersonal 
enterprise in which men live and work like demiurges, very dimly and 
only partially aware of the nature of their tasks and of their consequences 
to the world outside the office. These changes, which began with the elder 
Bennett, were practically completed before Bennett, the younger, who 
edited his paper by cable from Paris, died. 

With this change in the character of the newspaper has come a 
change in the attitude of the public toward the news. The earlier news- 
papers were organs of opinion. Their editors were mainly publicity men 
for the parties they represented. Most of what they wrote we would now 
call propaganda. The extent to which our attitude toward the press has 
changed is indicated by the fact that propaganda has come to be the 
name for something that is almost indecent. On the other hand, a shrill 
cry has been raised to warn us that our liberties are bound up not with 
the opinions of editors but with the news. There is still objection to what 
news the papers print, but the concern of our intelligentzia is less with 
the news that is printed than with the news that is suppressed. 

Don C. Seitz, having written the lives of Joseph Pulitzer, of the 
World, and Horace Greeley, founder of the Tribune, has now filled the 
gap in the history of nineteenth-century journalism by writing the life of 
the Bennetts. In view of the fact that he has been during the most of his 
life a newspaper man and a journalist in New York; that he knows the 
game and the people and has been close to the sources of history for 
forty years and more, it is doubtful if the New York press could have 
found a more competent biographer. It is, however, as he confesses, less 
the newspaper than the personality of its editors that intrigued the bi- 
ographer of the Bennetts. The Bennetts were odd characters; they were, 
on the whole, lonely men. But the same thing may be said in regard to 
Pulitzer and Hearst. Pulitzer, a blind man seeking to escape the noises 
of the world, edited his paper from a private yacht. Hearst, the most 
dazzling figure that the newspaper world has ever known, is “a man of 
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mystery. Master of the art of attracting attention and swaying the multi- 
tude, he holds himself as aloof as the dalai lama.” 

It is still, however, a question whether these men made their news- 
papers or their newspapers made them. My own impression, after a care- 
ful study of the institution, is that the American newspaper has become 
what it is today not because of its publishers and editors but, on the 
whole, in spite of them. Not only Bennett but Pulitzer and Hearst seem 
to have cherished ambitions that did not fit in at all with the program and 
the policies which their newspapers eventually imposed upon them. Ben- 
nett, a failure as a political writer, was forced to become, as Seitz says, 
a reporter. Hearst’s excursions into politics have probably done more 
than anything else possibly could to destroy his great newspaper proper- 
ties. The fact seems to be, given a flock of lively young men eager to get 
the news and print it; given also a corps of enterprising advertising men 
determined to sell advertising space, and given the time and the place— 
what a publisher needs most is courage, courage to let his eager young 
men do their stuff. The history of the press has been a struggle for cir- 
culation. But this struggle for circulation, with its consequences, has had 
its effects upon the men who grew up with and were responsible for it. It 
conferred upon them great powers and responsibilities—not, to be sure, 
as great as sometimes imagined—but it left them lonely. It is the ex- 
traordinary and more or less eccentric aspects of Mr. Hearst’s career that 
are emphasized in this sketch. The head of the greatest publishing busi- 
ness in the world has made, and will continue to make, good copy. He is 
part of the skyscraper age, an American phenomenon whose real signifi- 
cance we shall not fully understand until we are able to look at his career 
in its historical perspective. 

It is curious and interesting to note in how many respects the story 
of Charles William Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, is like that of his con- 
temporary Edward Bok. He early learned “the profound secret of what 
printers call ‘display’ ”;i.e., to make up a page of type in such a way that 
“it will leap to the eye.” He rode a bicycle and became the editor of a 
paper called Youth. He was at once enterprising and filled with the spirit 
of humanity. He was stirred by an interest in “the great, patient, voice- 
less England” and wrote a book which was designed to meet her needs. It 
was called One Thousand Ways to Make a Living. He became convinced 
that the great, patient, voiceless public was thirsting for information, and 
he established a penny paper entitled Answers to Correspondents. By of- 
fering a prize of £1 a week for life to the man or woman who guessed the 
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most accurately the amount of bullion in the Bank of England on a given 
date, he made it an immense success. Following this success he established 
a series of publications, two of which were Comic Cuts and Forget Me 
Not. His later successes with the Evening News, the Daily Mail, and 
finally the Times, it is interesting to note, were due to the fact that he 
was willing to print and sell the public what it was interested in reading, 
Says his biographer, “His attitude was that the public had a right to be 
interested in anything in which it chose to be interested. He did not dis- 
pute that interest; on the contrary, he tried to discover it.” 

The great influence which Lord Northcliffe exercised upon public 
opinion, particularly during the period of the Warld War, was based, to 
be sure, upon the wide circulation of his newspapers, but it was due also 
to his knowledge of what we sometimes call the public mind. He had 
grown up with the public and understood it. In spite of the rather sump- 
tuous form in which the book is printed, large type and wide margin, it 
is in substance thin. If the tone of Hearst’s biographer is inclined to be 
cynical, that of Northcliffe’s is sometimes dithyrambic. Both display, 
nevertheless, a keen insight into the nature and sources of newspaper 
success and of the influence which the modern newspaper man exercises 
upon the public through the medium of the news. 

If the biographies of Hearst and Northcliffe and the Bennetts show 
us the sort of men who make newspapers, Silas Bent’s Ballykoo exhibits 
the kind of newspapers they have made. We have had the history of 
the yellow press. It was written by Will Irwin and published in Collier's 
in 1911. Since then we have acquired the tabloids. Ballyhoo is a survey 
and a criticism of what the author calls the “gargoyle press,” the press 
which to the sober eye has “a fantastic and a leering” look. Mr. Bent 
wields a trenchant pen. He seems to be a little more surprised and indig- 
nant than one ordinarily expects a newspaper man with as much expe- 
rience as he has had to be. This is due, perhaps, to the fact that he has 
been a teacher in a school of journalism or that he is lifting his voice to 
catch the ear of the magazine public. Nevertheless, he writes as one who 
knows the newspaper from a rather wide and intimate experience. What 
is more important, he has the facts. One gets the impression, from what 
he says, that something ought to be done to protect the American public 
from the rapidly increasing means of communication so characteristic of 
modern life. There is not merely the newspaper; we have also the tele- 
phone, the radio, and the moving picture. They are undermining, with 
their stimulating and distracting novelties, the continuity of our expe- 
rience and the very basis of our cultural life. Men who still want to think 
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have to go into retreat to do so. The rest of us do not think any more; 
we react. This is not the way Mr. Bent puts it; but that is one way of 
stating the matter. The best thing that can be said about Ballyhoo is 
that, in spite of its censorious tone, it does actually bring Will Irwin’s 
story of the newspaper up to date. 

Covering Washington is the story of Washington life as a news- 
paper man sees it in retrospect. There are none of the high lights which 
illuminate Silas Bent’s trenchant narrative. Mr. Essary is a historian; 
he is interested in affairs and describes in an interesting way, without agi- 
tation, what Washington life looks at in perspective. His account is an- 
ecdotal and reminiscent. It describes the town, the Supreme Court, the 
newspaper man’s relation with the White House, the evolution of the 
lobby, and the proceedings of the Gridiron Club, all in a very entertain- 
ing way and without hard words. One gets the impression that somehow 
the continuity of our national life is maintained not only in spite of the 
newspapers, but more or less with their assistance. 

“There are few professions other than that of the law,” according to 
the authors of The Law of Newspapers, “that bring their practitioners 
into contact with the law so frequently or that have so many legal hazards 
as that of journalism.” One would gain the impression from the news- 
papers that legal hazards either did not exist or that they were so slight 
that they were not worth recording. There are, however, not merely 
laws that restrain the license of the press, but there are cases in which 
this law has been interpreted in the courts. These cases are interesting 
and instructive reading. This volume is built largely upon cases and upon 
the decisions of the courts in respect to the issues which they raise. It is 
not, however, a legal textbook. It is a book for newspaper men and for 
students of journalism. One of the joint authors is professor of law in 
the University of Colorado, and the other is head of the department of 
journalism in the same institution. One of the most interesting chapters 
in the volume discusses “the right of privacy.” Few of us have been 
aware that we had any such right. Even if we did, it seems to have been 
rendered migratory by the telephone and the radio, which break in per- 
emptorily upon the most sacred privacies. But the right of privacy does 
exist in certain states. It is, however, limited at present to the publication 
of photographs for advertising purposes without permission. This is an 
important evolution in law, and the volume which calls attention to it 
assumes a new importance for that reason. 

Rosert E. Park 
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An Introduction to the Study of Society. By FRANK H. Hankins. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiii-+-760. 


According to the author, this volume is designed for Freshman and 
Sophomore classes in college departments of sociology. Since the study 
of sociology cannot be postponed until students have taken courses in 
geography, biology, and psychology, a preliminary survey is necessary. 
The purpose of the book, as further stated in the Preface, is to give an 
“essential background” which a student must have in order to advance 
with profit, to be “the base course in sociology,” to provide “a prelim- 
inary survey of the field,” and to give “some insight into human origins 
and institutions.” Since there is here some essential contradiction, the 
real purpose of the author must be inferred from his performance rather 
than taken from his statement. 

On examination the book proves not to be in the field of sociology. 
After a little preliminary skirmishing, the author has two chapters de- 
voted chiefly to questions of physical anthropology. There is then a 
brief interlude followed by chapters on the geographical, biological, psy- 
chological, and cultural antecedents of social life. The final chapters of 
the book deal with selected phases of social anthropology—the evolution 
of material cuture, religion and related phenomena, marriage and the 
family, and social organization. It appears obvious that the author is 
not concerned with sociological subject matter. This inference is con- 
firmed by a careful reading of the volume: neither its subject matter nor 
its point of view is sociological. 

This is not intended as an adverse criticism, but the nature of the 
book must be understood. To apply the title sociology to the content 
of this book would be to make necessary some other designation for the 
distinctive group of scientific problems and procedures called sociologi- 
cal. The book really discusses some of the problems that lie within the 
field of social anthropology. 

The first pages of the volume are devoted to an analysis of bias, its 
causes and consequences, and to warnings against its dangers; the re- 
mainder of the volume might well be treated as a documentary exempli- 
fication of bias in its effects on the observation and reporting of social 
reality. The author’s fundamental position emphasizes the determining 
effects of race and heredity in human affairs. Races and classes differ in 
physical, mental, and temperamental characters, and these influence and 
condition, when they do not absolutely determine and control, culture, 
tradition, character, and achievement. In the expression of this general 
viewpoint the author vacillates between the position of the race deter- 
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minists and that of modern scholarship, but in the end he always casts 
his anchor closer to the former than to the latter. 

It is inevitable that there should be some confusion and frequent 
contradiction in any effort to force the facts of reality into conformity 
with this racial and eugenic doctrine. From a score of cases at hand, we 
may take a random illustration. At various places it is pointed out that 
the recent American immigrants are mentally inferior. At other places 
it is pointed out that the migrants from the rural areas are selected and 
superior. Now there happens to be no essential difference in the two 
movements except that, in the one case the migrant crosses a national 
boundary and in the other case he does not. In each case he is moving 
from a rural district to an urban center. Mr. Hankins nowhere explains 
how, or why, the step that carries the migrant across a national boundary 
changes him from a superior to an inferior person. It might also be 
pointed out that the individual migration from country to city cannot 
operate to the deterioration of the country population unless we ma- 
terially modify or give up Mr. Hankins’ other position that spontaneous, 
fluctuating variations are not heritable. The mental tests prove, to the 
author’s complete satisfaction, that the Negroes are grossly inferior to 
the whites in mental ability. But when he undertakes to demonstrate 
a similar gross inferiority of women to men, he makes no mention of the 
tests. A technique is to be used, apparently, only in those cases where it 
gives the right results. 

It does not seem unreasonable to demand that a book, intended as 
a text for elementary students, be reasonably accurate in the factual 
detail presented. But so much cannot be claimed for the present volume. 
Let us take a series of consecutive pages, chosen at random, and cite a 
few examples. The statement (p. 50) that embryology furnishes the 
most convincing single piece of evidence in regard to the animal ancestry 
of man is not in harmony with the best thought. The author (p. 51) con- 
fuses natural and sexual selection. The legend of the chart (p. 62) does 
not describe it, and the table itself is in error: if it is a table of all fossil 
men, it has omitted Rhodesian Man; if it is intended to include only the 
finds made in Europe, it should not include Pithecanthropus erectus The 
author appears to accept (p. 65) the unacceptable endocrinal view of 
mutational change. Paleontological history will not support his predic- 
tions (p. 66) that fossil types of man will doubtless be found in the 
Americas. On the same page he speaks of fossil man being killed by 
several causes, among them their distant relatives of “higher” form. 
The orang is declared to be as close to man as the gorilla and the chim- 
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panzee (p. 70). Pithecanthropus and Rhodesian man are said to be the 
two most ancient, definitely human fossil remains yet discovered (p. 75; 
see also p. 77). Most students deny, of course, that Pithecanthropus was 
a man, and they put Heidelberg before Rhodesian Man. Australopithe- 
cus africanus, a type of fossil ape, is classed as an extinct type of man 
(p. 88; see also p. 77). M. Boule’s position in regard to the Piltdown 
remains is completely misunderstood and misconstrued: neither the first 
nor the later edition is subject to the interpretation given. It is perhaps 
an unimportant matter, but since the author goes to the trouble of giv- 
ing the exact figure (p. 80) it may be pointed out that the Mauer jaw 
was not found 69 feet below the surface. The figure usually given is 
about 80 feet: Boule says 24 meters, Hrdlicka says over 80 feet, Burkitt 
says 80 feet. The Java man was not found in 1892 as stated (p. 90). 
Thompson is not the author of What Js Man, as stated (p. 91). Con- 
trary to the statement (p. 94), stature is not very important as a racial 
trait. The Eskimos live in village groups or bands; they have hardly 
any tribes (p. 99). It has been a very long time since competent anthro- 
pologists have said “probably the most fundamental of all marks of 
racial distinction is what is called the cephalic index” (p. 102). It is 
slightly amusing to find cranial capacity taken up under racial traits (p. 
102). The reviewer is unable to determine what is meant (p. 119) by the 
Europeans as a mixture of three or possibly more primary races. Nor is 
he familiar with the “anthropological opinions” which tend to support 
arguments against race mixture “because of the frequent observation of 
an unusual amount of social dereliction and general inefficiency in cer- 
tain areas or classes where there was also much crossing of racial types” 
(p. 123). These are random samples; there is a gem to every page. 

Mr. Hankins’ manner of writing English is not the best for text- 
book purposes. A book for that purpose should give an orderly presen- 
tation, in lucid English, of the best modern thought on the field covered. 
The present book is lacking on each of these points. Nevertheless it will 
probably have considerable sale as a text. Its disposition to glorify the 
whites and the economically prosperous classes is in line with the pre- 
vailing popular prejudices; from the point of view of many teachers this 
will more than compensate for any and all its shortcomings. 


E. B. REuTER 
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Allgemeine Soziologie—als Lehre von dem Beziehungen und Be- 
ziehungsgebilden der Menschen. By LEOPOLD vON WIESE. 
Part II, Gebildelehre. Munich and Leipzig: Duncker and 
Humblot, 1929. Pp. xiv-+-282. 

If it has been mildly irritating to have Part II of Professor von 
Wiese’s General Sociology, the Gebildelehre, or theory of social struc- 
tures, appear five years after Part I, Beziehungslehre, or theory of human 
relationships, there are some compensations. The interval has permitted 
the author to take into account criticisms of the earlier volume. Chapter 
i of the present volume contains a restatement of the position taken in 
the Beziehungslehre. The student who is pressed for time might gain 
a very fair idea of von Wiese’s general theoretic system by a hasty 
examination of the Beziehungslehre followed by a more careful reading 
of the Gebildelehre. It has been suggested that the earlier volume was 
unnecessarily lengthy, and Part II can almost be taken as a compressed 
statement of the whole. Inasmuch as the Beziehungslehre was ably re- 
viewed by the late Professor Small in this Journal,’ the present reviewer 
may take for granted a knowledge on the part of the reader of the gen- 
eral plan of that volume. Here Professor von Wiese starts from the 
proposition that neither Beziehung (“connection, relation”) nor Gebilde 
(“form, structure”) is, strictly speaking, a definable term. They are 
ultimate categories. One can, however, describe what is meant by a so- 
cial structure, and point out certain things about it, thus giving by indi- 
rection a clue to its sense. The term Beziehung is employed simply to 
designate the substantive or relatively permanent aspects of an action of 
one person or group which affects, or terminates upon, another person or 
group. In the theory of social structures, we are concerned first with 
the antithesis between the concept of social process as the active, dy- 
namic aspect of social interaction, and social structure as the substan- 
tive aspect. Professor von Wiese uses the term structure (Gebilde), 
however, in a somewhat technical sense, to designate complexes or sys- 
tems of social processes. A social structure, in this sense, consists of a 
number of persistent social processes marked in general pattern by some 
sort of permanence of form. Of such structures he distinguishes three 
general classes: crowds, groups, and abstract collectivities. The present 
volume is occupied mainly with the analysis and description of the spe- 
cial characteristics of these types and their subordinate varieties. 

This book is packed so full of interesting material that the reviewer 
is constrained to forego the attempt to discuss its implications in any 
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detail. Two features, however, merit special emphasis. One is the av- 
thor’s distinction between the crowd (Masse) and the mere throng or 
multitude (Menge). A multitude is a mere heap of human beings; it 
becomes a crowd only when some significant happening initiates inter- 
actions among its members (pp. 95-96). The other feature is the use of 
quasi-mathematical symbols and equations to represent the fundamental 
analytical hypotheses proposed by the author. No doubt a great deal 
more experimentation and discussion must take place before the question 
concerning the validity and utility of this procedure in sociology can be 
answered decisively, but meanwhile, there is something very intriguing 
about the idea. 

Though the development of sociology in Germany has in some re- 
spects lagged behind the similar movement in the United States, German 
sociologists are producing books which American sociologists cannot 
afford to neglect. Professor von Wiese’s General Sociology is one of these 
books. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Workings of the Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole 
System in Illinois. By ANDREW A. BRUCE, ALBERT J. Harno, 
and Ernest W. Burcgss. Springfield, Illinois: Parole Board 
of Illinois, 1928. Pp. xiv-+-277. 

At the request of the chairman of the Parole Board of Illinois, the 
president of each of the three principal universities in Illinois appointed 
one faculty member to serve on a committee to study the indeterminate- 
sentence and parole system of Illinois. The problem presented to the 
committee was to determine whether the indeterminate-sentence and 
parole system should be abandoned or continued, and if continued, how 
it should be modified. The evidence presented on this problem shows 
chiefly two facts: that the period of imprisonment under the indeter- 
minate-sentence system has been longer than under the earlier definite- 
sentence system, and that about 75 per cent of the inmates paroled have 
no record of violation of parole. The Committee apparently came rather 
early to an agreement that the problem of abandoning parole need not be 
considered seriously. Consequently, they presented a descriptive account 
of the parole system as operating and suggestions for modification. 

The greatest contribution in this study consists in the fifth part, 
which is an analysis by Professor Burgess of the factors which determine 
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success or failure on parole, and on this basis the construction of an ex- 
pectancy rate by means of which to predict success or failure on parole. 
The failures were compared with the successes on twenty-one items, in- 
cluding the following: type of offense, criminal type, previous criminal 
record, social type, parental and marital status, type of area of residence, 
previous work record, punishment record in prison, months served prior 
to parole, age at time of parole, recommendation of trial judge and 
prosecuting attorney, intelligence rating, psychiatric personality type, 
psychiatric prognosis. Sub-classifications were made; some of these 
sub-classes had violation rates higher than the average for the entire 
institution, others had rates lower than the average for the entire insti- 
tution. Thus a particular individual might be in twenty-one groups 
which had violation rates lower than the average for the entire institu- 
tion, or in twenty-one groups which had violation rates higher than the 
average for the entire institution, or at some intermediate point. In the 
final table the twenty-one classes were reduced to nine, and these had 
rates of violation of parole ranging from 1.5 per cent at one extreme to 
76 per cent at the other. The Committee suggests that this expectancy 
rate should be refined by the study of a larger number of cases. As it 
stands, it may be regarded as one of the major contributions to scientific 
technique in the social sciences. It should be quite as useful in the ex- 
planation of behavior as in the administration of agencies which are 
attempting to control behavior. 

The principal defect of the expectancy rate, as it stands, is the lack 
of objective definition and standardization. This can be attained best by 
the actual use of the rate by various parole boards and other agencies. 
It is unlikely that standardization can be secured without at least a 
generation of experimentation. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Town and Country. By Etva E. Miter. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1928. Pp. 12-++-212. $2.00. 

Rural Sociology. By JouHN Morris GittettTe. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+574. 

: Where practical problems touch deeply a vast number of people, it 

is pertinent that a sympathetic writer strive to foment appreciation and 

mutual understanding. The book Town and Country, by Elva E. Miller, 

does just this thing; its purpose is to bring understanding between the 
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village- and town-dweller, and the farmer. It is neither sociology, a 
treatise on rural problems, nor an attack on any class. 

The author had as his primary object the showing of the interde- 
pendence of the town and country; at the same time he recognized the 
antithesis in their relationships particularly as producer and consumer, 
The towns came into existence as service centers for the farmers; they 
are the market places for the agriculturist. Likewise, the town cannot 
exist without the country; when the farmers fail in their prosperity the 
town merchant cannot succeed. To promote better farming; to provide 
better accommodations for the farmers in the town; to make the churches, 
the schools, and other organizations of the town, service-institutions for 
the country is, after all, the best method of promoting the welfare of the 
town. The author has used many examples which show decided success 
where co-operation of townsmen and countrymen has been attempted. 

Rural Sociology, by Professor Gillette, is a revised edition of his 
book which appeared in 1922 under the same title. The author states in 
his Preface: 

The factual and statistical statements have been brought up to date in 
so far as published material permits. Large portions of chapters dealing with 
population, health, tenancy, labor, and the relation between town and country 
and considerable portions of many other chapters have been rewritten.* 


Other aspects have also been changed, though the scheme of the book 
and the author’s general approach have persisted. 

This book is a text. It cannot be considered as having made a scien- 
tific contribution and it is very questionable if it is sociology. For classes 
concerned with the problems of rural life, who need perhaps to know 
something about national welfare and land policy and conservation of 
forest and mineral resources as well as methods of developing rural lead- 
ership, this book answers the purpose. The statistical data are well chos- 
en; the author has spared no pains to acquaint himself with all available 
information. His bibliographies are unusually complete. 

With these good qualities the book is open to serious criticisms. The 
author assumes that the principles of sociology have been found, but one 
cannot discover that he in any way has followed them if they have. 
Numerous conclusions are apparently drawn by the author from his own 
general observations. A glaring weakness is found in the treatment of 
villages. In defining his problem the following statement is made: 
“Towns, for our purposes, will include cities of 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants each, small incorporated places, and all unincorporated aggrega- 
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tions of a non-agricultural character.’” Professor Gillette proceeds to 
discuss the viliage, but the reader is not sure about what he is talking. 
The second weak aspect concerns the question of village decline. The 
whole treatment attempts to prove his former position, that villages are 
declining, rather than to examine the real situation. One is led to be- 
lieve that Professor Gillette has failed to see that villages as a class lose 
population by growth out of the class. 

After all, this work is encyclopedic, it has its place, and serves as a 
happy point of attack for all who desire to make rural sociology a real 
science. 

Bruce L. MELVIN 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Great Britain. Essays in Regional Geography. By Twenty-six Au- 
thors. With an Introduction by Sim E. J. Russe.y. Edited by 
A. G. Octtvre. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. xxx 


+486. 

This series of essays, prepared for the twelfth International Geo- 
graphical Congress by Britain’s foremost geographers, aims to give a 
synopsis of the entire regional geography of Great Britain. The country 
is divided into twenty-four major divisions, each containing numerous 
subdivisions, The approach in the main is geological and geographical 
rather than ecological and cultural. No attempt is made to show terri- 
torial or economic integration. Even a general regional map is omitted 
because “it was felt that such a map might find its way into elementary 
textbooks where it would mislead.” 

The essays give an interesting picture of cultural change in this little 
island of varied geographical formation. Change has taken place very 
unevenly. Some regions or parts of regions have been passed by in the 
modern whirl, as for instance the South-West peninsula, which the “era 
of railways and steamships plunged into relative obscurity,” or the 
southeastern Midlands, which “seems like a surviving fragment of an 
England of the past,” or East Ganglia, which so far has “escaped the 
devastating phases of modern industrialism”; other districts have gone 
through various successions in economic structure and human settlement. 
Old centers such as Coventry, York, and Edinburgh have been super- 
seded in importance by great industrial conurbations like those around 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow. Likewise many of the “little ports” 
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that dotted the shoreline have been swept into oblivion by the concen- 
trated shipping centers. 

In general the British Isles represent three different patterns of set- 
tlement and human distribution, (1) the pre-industrial, determined by 
topography and soil, (2) the structure of the nineteenth century im- 
posed by railways, steam-power, and international trade, (3) the present 
pattern of local integration resulting from the motor car and “the new 
industrial revolution.” The ground plan of the first pattern was laid by 
the Romans through their system of main trunk highways. The railways 
and steam-power in industry superimposed a new structure characterized 
by the rise of specialized industrial conurbations near the sources of fuel 
and the gateways of commerce and by the segregation of business and 
finance in London. The motor car and the new forms of competition, 
both from within and from without the country, are effecting a third 
structural pattern—a sort of revival of the pre-industrial régime but on 
a new scale of distance. The present era is characterized by metropolitan 
overflow, changing economies, and by new human migrations. 

In the past the region’s industrial concentration served as reservoirs 
for the surplus inhabitants of the agricultural sections but now new mi- 
grations are under way. Scotland is being invaded by unskilled laborers 
from Southern Ireland who are forcing the “cream of the people” to emi- 
grate to other parts of the empire. “The evidence is overwhelming that 
the Irish in Scotland will increase while the Scottish race decreases.” 


R. D. McKeEenzir 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Our Oral Word as Social and Economic Factor. By M. E. DEWr1t. 
London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. 329. $2.25. 

The keynote of this strange and personal book is given in one of the 
paragraphs of the “Introductory”: 

Personally we cannot look upon the oral word from a local or even a one- 
nation point of view. It is far too much a part of our international lives, and 
with every month our lives are less local, which makes the oral word mean 
more to the English-speaking people as a whole and, thereby, to the world at 
large. They are those who are interested in social and economic problems, par- 
ticularly through women’s clubs and the myriad other organisations, who will 
soon realise that a dozen “best” dialects do not belong to any national pro- 
gramme of education. We no longer educate our nomadic millions for one 
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state, shire or province, or for one section of a land, or even for one land alone. 
Why, then, should we give them in the oral word anything which does not 
sound world-well? We are in a new era, an era in which the air itself connects 
all villages and far-flung communities within the single moment of the uttered 
word. 

Miss DeWitt is not always easy to follow. This is because of the 
breathless and emotional quality of her thought and a style which con- 
stantly borders on the quaintly pedantic. She is a well-known student of 
phonetics and of correct English and French speech. 

Two main ideas emerge. The first is the paramount importance and 
indefinite continuance of Anglo-American power, which must not be 
muddied by any blendings of other races with the Anglo-American race. 
The second idea is the necessity of perfecting and conserving for this 
great ethnic unity a noble form of speech, which is correct and uniform 
in pronunciation, possesses a natural beauty, and is to be made still more 
beautiful. Miss DeWitt does net approve of the “Western or General”’ 
form of American pronunciation, which she dubs “the School of the 
Curly Tongue,” but prefers a common ground of cultivated English 
speech based on British and eastern American models. 

Anglo-American power, the sea, a particular norm of English pro- 
nunciation, and beauty of vocal utterance are inextricably blended in 
Miss DeWitt’s planetary dream. Is there a true will, in the unconscious, 
for such phonetic unity of speech as she advocates? Is not the resistance 
to such unity a far profounder sociological and psychological fact than 
most of us are willing to believe? She neither explicity raises nor an- 
swers this question but merely wishes it away. But her book at least 
suggests its interest and stubborn importance. 

EDWARD SAPIR 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Symbolic Process and Its Integration in Children: A Study in 
Social Psychology. By JoHN F. Markey, Pu.D. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. xii-+-192. $3.50. 

Amid the zigzags and meanderings taken by psychology in its his- 
torical development one can discover an inevitable return to the problem 
of thinking. Dr. Markey’s treatment represents an approach from the 
behavioristic tangent. His central tasks are two: to show that reflection 
is part of a “complex social act,” that is, it presupposes co-operative ac- 
tivity and is an aspect of this interlocking behavior; to explain the 
thought process in terms of an extended and elaborate conditioning pro- 
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cedure. The concrete material is provided by studies of the appearance 
of word-symbols among children. 
The merit attached to the execution of the first task comes merely 
from re-emphasizing that symbols arise in joint activity. Of course, this 
point of view is not novel; it has been held for a long time particularly 
‘Fe by the pragmatists in philosophy and psychology. Dr. Markey adds 
“ft nothing to it, but does restate the position very neatly. Much more in- 
teresting is the treatment of the second task, As a behaviorist Dr. Mar- 
AG 2 key shuns the “psyche” as an explanatory principle. Thinking is to be 
‘hel ee explained by the familiar “conditioning” principle. The task is difficult, 
ue but we are presented with an ingenious and interesting interpretation: 
An individual comes to respond to his own verbal stimulus in the way 
| that he has responded to the verbal stimulus of another, and, in turn, as 
Le he has responded to the act of the other. Thus, his verbal stimulus calls 
out the behavior originally called out by the act of the other. However, 
his verbal stimulus evokes a second response, by reason of the fact that in 
addition to being a substitute stimulus, it has a primary value of its own. 
Then, these two response systems interact in the individual, and in so 
doing give rise to the integration of the symbol, or the appearance of the 
thought. Dr. Markey assures us that this is so, although, despite his 
elaborate and detailed treatment, it is not made evident how the inter- 
action goes on nor how the symbol emerges from it. Where a response is 
immediate there is no symbol; a symbol always implies an inhibited reac- 
tion. Yet there is no place in Dr. Markey’s account of the conditioning 
process, for this inhibited phase or, as he terms it, for the individual to 
tend to respond to the substitute stiraulus. 
While Dr. Markey is to be admired for his valiant attempt to give 
a behavioristic explanation of “thinking,” one must recognize its inade- 
quacies and weaknesses. It is the opinion of the reviewer that Dr. Mar- 
key has added little in theory to what Dewey and Mead have said of the 
reflective process, and has missed much of what they have written. 


HERBERT BLUMER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of the Pacific, Proceedings of the Second Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, Hawaii, July 15 
to 29, 1927. Edited by J. B. Conpiirre, M.A., D.Sc. (NZ.) 


: i Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. $3.00. 
A This is an invaluable volume not only for persons interested in prob- 
lems of the Pacific, but also for those interested in the organization of 


opinion on public problems. The latter group will discover in this book 
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how the Institute of Pacific Relations functions and specifically what it 
did at its second general conference at Honolulu in the summer of 1927. 
Although a verbatim record of the plenary sessions, round tables, and 
forums of this gathering are not given, the discussion is ably summar- 
ized. 

Particularly interesting is the report of the round table on the future 
of the Institute. The speakers, designated by national group member- 
ship, frankly express their opinions on the proper objectives of the or- 
ganization, the relative weight that should be given to research and 
information, the conduct of discussion, the difference between this and 
other organizations interested in international affairs, the treatment of 
press representatives and the knotty problem of publicity, and the ex- 
pediency of including members from other Pacific countries such as 
Soviet Russia, etc. A detailed consideration of some of these problems 
by W. H. Kilpatrick and Herbert Croly is included, while the General 
Secretary of the Institute presents a brief survey of its history and ac- 
tivity. 

The substance of this volume indicates that this organization not 
only knows what it is about, but is about something worth whole. In 
brief, a better understanding of the problems resulting from the contacts 
of the diverse civilizations of the Pacific is its object. Its activities in- 
volve research, the dissemination of information, and the facilitation of 
discussion. It does not pass resolutions, make recommendations, nor 
engage in propaganda. 

The first section of the volume reprints the statements presented at 
the plenary sessions by the leader of each national group. Here one may 
compare typical attitudes on Pacific problems from Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, Korea, the United States, 
and the Philippines. 

The next section includes skilful summaries of the round-table dis- 
cussions on such problems as tariff, extraterritoriality, and conces- 
sions in China, foreign missions, population and food supply, indus- 
trialization and foreign investments, immigration and emigration, diplo- 
matic relations, education and communications, and Pacific mandates. 

A selection of documents presented to the conference is then in- 
cluded. Some are highly technical, some popular, but they are suffi- 
ciently varied to please both the serious student and the citizen seeking 
general information. Appendixes list the members of the conference, and 
the documents presented and reprint the program and the constitution 
of the organization. Maps and diagrams illustrating fundamental prob- 
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lems of population and food supply are inserted, and the whole is well 
indexed. 

The Institute and the editor are to be congratulated on this excellent 
production, which cannot but enlarge general understanding of a group 
of problems which may dominate the next century. 


QuINcy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Your Growing Child. A Book of Talks to Parents on Life’s Needs. 
By H. ADDINGTON Bruce. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1927. Pp. xii+412. $2.50. 

Parent Education. Northwest Conference on Child Health and 
Parent Education. Edited by RICHARD OLDING BEArpD, M.D. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1927. Pp. x+ 
215. $2.00. 

Parenthood, it seems, need no longer be looked upon as an altogether 
unskilled trade. There are evidences that it may even in time attain the 
status of a profession, with at least a limited scientific base. Much of the 
advice with which parents are bombarded, however, still consists of gen- 
eralities interspersed with plausible anecdotes, always undocumented. Of 
this type is the volume by H. Addington Bruce, which reflects a far- 
flung but undiscriminating familiarity with the literature, particularly 
that current a decade or more ago. The recapitulation theory crops up, 
unchallenged; instincts of love, fear, play, imitation, and curiosity are 
casually accepted; and a strong undercurrent of confidence in Freudian 
theory runs through the book. Chapter headings range from “Care of the 
Teeth” to “Little Delinquents” and “Teach Tolerance.” The topics are 
unorganized and the style ploddingly unattractive. Though the author 
stresses the importance of the social heritage and says, “every child, by 
the time he goes to school, is a partly finished product,” there is no men- 
tion of nursery schools or of other recent developments in preschool train- 
ing. Still, valuable bits of counsel do appear throughout. 

Parent Education represents the sounder modern approach to these 
matters. Here men and women at work in the laboratories, studying 
young children at close range, pause long enough to report progress and 
to offer a finite number of well-buttressed recommendations to the out- 
side world. Twenty-two papers, intelligently organized to cover child life 
at home, at school, and in the community, present the main problems 
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faced by every parent, and offer definitely helpful suggestions. The 
names of the contributors—Drs. Smiley Blanton, John E. Anderson, 
Richard E. Scammon, Ada Arlitt, Bird T. Baldwin, Miss Lydia Roberts, 
and others—inspire confidence. These scientists are not neglecting the 
important task of popularizing knowledge in their respective fields. One 
of the fine things about the book is its scientific integrity, in evidence of 
which we may cite the following quotations: 

The effect of training upon the underlying growth processes is harder to 
determine. Relatively little can be said from our present knowledge (John E. 
Anderson, p. 89). 

One of the most remarkable attributes of human beings is their power of 
adaptive compensation There is only one means by which innovations 
in plant and animal life can be achieved, and that is through the agency of 
variation. Yet when parents or schoolmasters meet an individual who shows 
distinct tendencies to variation from our present accepted type of satisfactory 
child, they evidence signs of alarm It becomes clear that to determine 
a fixed standard, based upon a system of averages, to which a child must attain 
to be considered normal, is a dangerous procedure (George Draper, pp. 35-37). 


R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


The Origins of the World War: I. Before Sarajevo: Underlying 
Causes of the War; II. After Sarajevo: Immediate Causes of 
the War. By Siwney BrapsHAw Fay. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1928. Pp. xix-++-551; xiii+-577. $9.00. 

This long expected account is extensive and elaborate, in many parts 
very thorough, always scholarly, and often testifying to the author’s 
great erudition. If with respect to Germany it is well marked with his 
feeling and leanings, it is nowhere marred by characteristics that have 
brought contempt for much “revisionist” writing. The author justly 
remarks that material pertinent to this subject is now so vast that almost 
any conclusion can be drawn by selecting some evidence only. This 
reviewer admits, however, that conclusions reached by conservative 
scholars about responsibility for the war are supported in astonishing 
degree by Professor Fay’s work. 

It remains as true as when first believed, that the conflict that led 
to the World War began when Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia, 
that the larger struggle commenced with declarations of war by Ger- 
many on Russia and on France. In the present volumes Professor Fay 
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brings out in detail, how the German leaders gave to the Austrian goy- 
ernment complete assurance beforehand of thorough support in what- 
ever course Austria would follow against Serbia, and he fails not to 
mention, though this rather briefly, that the decision was taken in con- 
nection with the conferences at Potsdam on July 5 and 6. Professor Fay 
makes it plain that Austria so drafted the ultimatum to Serbia as to 
render a war with her certain to follow. The author assigns large re- 
sponsibility to Russia, since she first ordered general mobilization, ac- 
cepting here the German thesis that “mobilization means war”; but on 
this important technical and legal point his treatment is brief and per- 
haps not quite satisfactory. 

No extensive scholarly work on the origins of the war contains an 
abler or more sympathetic treatment of the German case, and it is most 
desirable that such treatment should be given. Yet with respect to the 
catastrophe Professor Fay assigns the principal responsibility to Austria- 
Hungary, and he seems, though less explicitly, to put Germany’s respon- 
sibility next (II, 550-54). Such judgment may be good, inasmuch as 
Austria’s actions did so much to bring the conflict to pass, but the re- 
viewer has always felt that Germany should bear principal blame, be- 
cause her power was so much greater that without her support and 
encouragement Austria would not have ventured to do anything. 


RAYMOND TURNER 
Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 


L’Autorité et la Hiérarchie. Annales de l'Institut International de 
Sociologie, Tome XV. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1928. Pp. 365. 
45 francs. 

When the delegates to the eighth Congress of l’Institut International 
de Sociologie met in Rome in 1912, little did they think what changes 
would come over the whole subject of hierarchy and authority in the 
years that were to intervene before the theme was finally discussed. In 
October, 1927, delegates met to discuss the theme. Only those papers 
which seem most important can be mentioned. 

Salamon Reinach discussed the origins of sovereignty, and arrived 
at the startling “explanation” that it has its basis in mana, and that 
any attempt to account for the latter by rational means is foredoomed 
to failure. Voila/ 

Descamps found that the origins of sovereignty were in the shaman 
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or medicine-man, and that his original authority was diffused over a 
wider and wider area as the division of labor becomes more highly elabo- 
rated. He attempts no explanation of the shaman’s mana, but does not 
seem to lean toward the obscurantist “explanation” adopted by Reinach. 

Starcke, of the University of Copenhagen, had a long paper on the 
difference between Dugit and Kelsen—between the pluralist and the 
Neo-Kantian. 

Next came a trio furnishing a comic interlude: Eduard Sanz y Escar- 
tin of Spain, Francesco de Luca, of the University of Naples, and Fred- 
erick W. Roman, of our own fair land. The first two dilated on the 
merits of the dictatorships in their respective countries: a fairly good 
case can be made out for Mussolini and Primo de Rivera, but not by the 
two gentlemen whose papers we are now considering! One wonders how 
they ever got into the Congress, and why their effusions were printed; 
and when one turns to Roman’s attack upon the iniquitous vintners of 
France, one wonders . . . . and wonders. Is this American sociology? 

Duprat, of the University of Geneva, had by far the best paper pre- 
sented; it covers 143 pages of the Annales and is worth all the rest put 
together. La Sociologie des Hiérarchies Sociales is ‘ree from obtrusive 
value judgments and heated oratory. 

The shadow of dictatorship haunted the Congress, but received little 
explicit attention except from its Italian and Spanish protagonists. Is it 
an accident that the next meeting of the Congress will consider this ques- 
tion—“What are the underlying causes of war, and what are the pre- 
requisites for enduring peace?” 

Howarp P. BECKER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Misleaders of Labor. By Wit.1aM Z. Foster. 2 West Fifteenth 
Street, New York: Trade Union Educational League, 1927. 
Pp. 336. $1.75. 

In the United States there are few books on labor written by labor 
leaders. There are only three such outstanding books: one written by 
John Mitchell, when president of the United Mine Workers, entitled 
Organized Labor; the second by Samuel Gompers, entitled Seventy 
Years of Life and Labor; and the third by William Z. Foster, The Great 
Steel Strike and Its Lessons. Perhaps the reason for the small number of 
books written by American labor leaders is the lack of contact with 
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intellectuals. Misleaders of Labor is a book written by a labor man with 
the aid of intellectuals. It ranks among the really few good books. Just 
as the Mitchell and Gompers books are able statements of the conserva- 
tive trade-union attitude, so Foster’s book takes its place as an able 
statement of the Communist trade-union attitude. 

Misleaders of Labor is frankly a propaganda book analyzing and 
interpreting the American trade-union situation from the Communist 
viewpoint. The facts are not always carefully checked, and there is con- 
siderable overstatement. However, since the book was not written by an 
ignoramus, but by a keenly intelligent man, a practical leader and or- 
ganizer, and one profoundly conversant with the ins and outs of the 
labor movement, it is full of substance and makes stimulating reading 
even for those who do not accept the central Communist theme with 
which it is embellished. 

Misleaders of Labor may be roughly divided into three phases. Not 
content with the recital of the records of leaders that have been pub- 
licly branded as corrupt, Foster proceeds to tear the cloak of respecta- 
bility from prominent labor leaders who have been honored and esteemed 
by the press, pulpit, employers, and public officials. The second set of 
criticisms is based upon the ethics of revolutionary working-class philoso- 
phies. According to this morality, persons who align themselves with the 
movement are expected to be actuated by far-reaching principles. Foster 
turns the limelight on those leaders who lightly abandon the cause of 
labor for lucrative positions with the “enemy” employer or for business 
careers, as though changing to business pursuits were merely a shift of 
jobs rather than a discarding of fundamental ethical principles. What 
galls Foster and the revolutionary radicals is that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor accepts such practices as ordinary and even laudable, and 
continues to honor and respect such labor leaders. The third phase of 
the book is to prove that other brands of radicals, as the socialists and 
the I.W.W.’s, are not qualified to save the situation. According to Fos- 
ter, only the Communists can do the job both nationally and interna- 
tionally. The scene in Russia is pointed to as evidence of what the 
Communists can do; and American workers are urged to force the labor 
movement to hitch its wagon to this new comet. 

Davin J. Saposs 
Brook woop CoLLEece 
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The Scientific Habit of Thought. By Frepertck Barry. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. ix-+-358. $3.50. 
Philosophers of science have given much time and thought to the 

problem of scientific procedure, but their achievement is far out of pro- 

portion to their effort. The deficiency, the reviewer suspects, comes sim- 
ply from the failure to study scientists as they are engaged in their scien- 
tific work. To interpret the basic ways of scientific thought in terms of 
formal logic; to construe them so as to bear out a particular philosophi- 
cal bias; to select some particular scientific technique and project it as 
the method of science in general; to elaborate in verbose fashion some 
common aphorism concerning science—such approaches have been le- 

gion. But to inquire into scientific thought in a scientific manner is a 

rare attack, one getting hints of it only in such works as those of Mach, 

Clifford, and Poincaré. 

Dr. Barry is eminent as a scientist, and is equally trained and able 
in the history of science. His experience and knowledge should fit him 
peculiarly well to study scientifically scientific thinking; but the reader 
who anticipates such a treatment in this book will experience keen disap- 
pointment. Dr. Barry gives us, instead, a number of essays, constructed 
and written in true essay form. This type of approach accomplishes his 
expressed aims but scarcely measures up to one’s hopes. 

As essays Dr. Barry’s discussions are good. They are suggestive, 
argumentive, clever, and stimulating. He strives to tell us about the 
nature of science and the scientist, the nature of scientific fact and 
theory, and the réle and opportunity of scientific thinking in modern life. 
In this he succeeds very well, subject to the inadequacies which mark an 
essay approach to a scientific problem. The depicting of the scientist as 
a cold-blooded, tough-minded, highly curious individual seems a little 
odd and unrepresentative. One misses any appreciation of the historical 
and accidental genesis of the “scientific attitude” which Dr. Barry some- 
how regards as the inevitable possession of a certain kind of individual. 
The discussion of the Nature of Fact could be improved by pondering 
over George Mead’s unduly neglected article, “Scientific Method and 
the Individual Thinker.” But such deficiencies are not to be regarded 
as serious for this type of work. Its reading will amply repay one who 
approaches it with the proper understanding of its character. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
Untverstry oF CHIcaco 
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Elements of Rural Sociology. By NEWELL LERoy Sms. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+698. $3.75. 


This text is by a writer well known for his earlier works, A Hoosier 
Village and The Rural Community. The book is divided into five sec- 
tions: an Introduction, which defines rural sociology; a section on the 
vital element, which deals mostly with population and migration; a 
section on the cultural element, which is devoted to physical factors and 
institutions; the material element, which summarizes wealth, income, 
and consumption; and the structural element, which elaborates the 
earlier thesis developed in The Rural Community, and then sets forth 
certain “principles” of rural social organization. 

Chapter i contains the surprising statement, “Until of late... . 
there has been only an urban sociology.” Following, is the suggestion 
that the science of sociology arose because of the appearance of a “host 
of problems.” In the opinion of the reviewer, this correlation between 
the appearance of social problems and sociology is invalid. Attempts to 
understand human behavior are as old as society. The definitions of 
rural sociology in the first chapter vary from a “science of group energy” 
to a “science of social adequacy.” The first is a promise of a behavior- 
istic sociology; the second is an admission that the major conclusions of 
the work are to be evaluative. Later (p. 511) sociology is defined as a 
“science of human grouping.” But neither the term “group energy” nor 
“human grouping” differentiates sociology from other social sciences. In 
spite of the definitions and the predication of a “unitarian approach,” 
this book is almost identical with a composite of the previous texts in 
rural sociology. Its merit lies merely in its greater comprehensiveness of 
specialized studies and a slightly more critical handling of the material. 

The thesis favoring the return to the village or compact community 
is opposed to the conclusion drawn earlier by Dr. J. M. Gillette. The 
interpretation given by Dr. Sims may be reduced to two theories: first, 
that there has been practically a perfect correlation between “time” and 
the appearance of the “separate family-farm,” or a high negative corre- 
lation between the first variable and the disappearance of the compact 
farm village; and, second, the disappearance of this compact farm village 
has a high correlation with the appearance of the economic, social, and 
political disfranchisements of the rural classes, or the debased status of 
the farmer-peasant class. This first theory has been challenged by 4 
number of historians and geographers who show that the “dispersed 
farm” has been characteristic of nearly all agricultural societies, fluctuat- 
ing from time to time, often without understandable rhyme or reason. 
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The second theory is still more thoroughly contested. If anything, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, there is more validity to believe that the 
isolated farm has been associated in many cases with an improvement of 


the class status of the agriculturalists. 
Carte C. ZIMMERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Urban Sociology. By NELS ANDERSON and Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xv-+-414. 

To write a book on “Urban Sociology” and contrast the subject 
with “Rural Sociology” is like dividing human activities into two parts 
and using one as a screen on which to display the other. One of the 
authors was familiar with city life, the other with rural affairs. The 
latter was invited to participate in the project to lend a touch of barn- 
yard atmosphere to magnify metropolitanism. 

The general position is that the “urban community” is the American 
metropolis with its skyscrapers, subways, apartments, and criminals. 
The country is the area from which the city gets its milk. The farmer is 
the serious-minded person whose economic interests are at variance with 
those of the urban dweller. 

The book is prepared as a text; however, it is much better fodder for 
the general reader than for the student. It gives a rather interesting 
non-statistical description of different phases of life in the great city. 
The contents cover far too wide a field to permit of more than the most 
cursory mention of behavior patterns and social problems. The book is 
unsatisfactory for classroom use except for an elementary orientation 
course bearing on phases of metropolitan life. The authors have had to 
limit discussion to a minimum, thereby introducing a simplification and 
dogmatism that renders the book of little value to serious students. At 
the same time, in almost every chapter there is some freshness in point 
of view. Too often the discussion of subjects outside the direct fields of 
interest is merely an uncritical digest of some of the literature in the 
field. For example, more than a page is given to a quotation enumerating 
the accomplishments of Dayton’s city manager, in the list of which it is 
stated he reduced the “infant death rate from 124 per thousand to 67 
per thousand.” 

With all the limitations, most of which are inherent in the under- 
taking, the book, in the eyes of the reviewer, is a most interesting treatise 
on the subject, although not the most informative. p p McKenzre 


Universtry or WASHINGTON 
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The Danish Folk School: Its Influence in the Life of Denmark and 
the North. By Ottve D. Campsett. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+359. $2.00. 

For a foreigner, the educational values of the Danish folk-schools are 
difficult to grasp fully and describe adequately. They involve so much of 
life and literature of peculiar Danish quality that their meaning is elu- 
sive to one not to the manner born. Nevertheless, in spite of the lin- 
guistic difficulties, Mrs. Olive D. Campbell accomplished the task re- 
markably well in her book, The Danish Folk School. Her study was 
undertaken with the purpose of “adapting the principles underlying the 
Danish schools to conditions of rural life in the Southern Highlands,” 
where the John C. Campbell Folk School has now been established at 
Brasstown, North Carolina. 

The book contains a concise Foreword by Mr. Paul Monroe, an 
Introduction telling the author’s impressions of Copenhagen and of the 
Danish countryside, sixteen brief chapters, and a valuable statistical 
appendix. The book is richly illustrated by a series of views of the folk- 
schools, villages, farms, and interiors, all of which render more ade- 
quately than words the significance of a culture area which is radically 
different from our own. The kernel of the book is the chapters “Five 
Weeks at Askov” (one of the leading Danish folk-schools) , “Lectures at 
Askov,” “Vestbirk—a Typical Folk School,” “Christmas at a Folk 
School,” and a chapter “Questions and Distinctions” in which the author 
shows how fully she has come to master her subject by distinguishing 
between the spirit of the original folk-school and certain various modern 
adaptations. On the basis of statistical evidence, the author concludes 
that the task of the schools is done, the folk-schools “having gained rath- 
er than lost in the face of greatly increased opportunities for academic 
and technical education.” She has made a keen survey of problematic 
adjustments which these rural folk-schools face: (1) the growing indus- 
trial, urban trend; (2) the difficulty of reaching and appealing to the 
more exacting and critical Danish youth of today; (3) the problem of 
tempering this peculiarly Danish, national-cultural movement with in- 
ternationalism; and (4) retaining the vital idealistic content of their 
teaching and at the same time satisfying the demand for exact informa- 
tion. Of treatises and publications concerning the Danish folk-schools, 
this is in the reviewer’s judgment the best available to American readers. 

JoHN JOHANSEN 
University or Norra Dakota 
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Adult Learning. By Epwarp L. THoRNDIKE and associates. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x +335. $3.00. 

This is a heartening book for the sociologist, the educator, and the 
human race in general. Professor Thorndike has assembled in accurate 
scientific form about everything that is known concerning the ability to 
learn of persons of ages twenty-five to forty-five. Most of the evidence 
has been assembled by his own investigative groups during the past two 

ears. 
' His facts, which are drawn from many different sources and which 
corroborate each other, show that the ages twenty-five to forty-five are 
greatly superior to childhood in ability to learn almost any kind of 
thing; that they are equal or superior to early adolescence (fourteen to 
eighteen) ; that during these twenty years there is slow decline in ability 
to learn from a maximum at about the age of twenty-two of only 13 to 
15 per cent in a representative group of abilities. This is a decline during 
the middle years of life of less than 1 per cent a year. And this applies 
to the various levels of general ability. The frequent failure to educate 
during childhood and youth is, therefore, in this age of growing leisure, 
a completely remediable matter. 

For the most part the volume is a technical statistical presentation 
of the results of the several investigations. To keep the abundant tech- 
nical material from too much obscuring the conclusions, much of it is 


relegated to appendixes which constitute almost half the volume. His 
chapter on “Practical Applications” is like rain in the desert. It is in 
striking contrast with the usual aridity and fatuity of the professional 
literature on education. 


FRANKLIN BoBBITT 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Marriage Crisis. By ERNEST R. Groves. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xi+242. $2.00. 

It is not very often that the hardened reviewer reads a book twice 
but Professor Groves has given us an essay here which entitles it to such 
consideration. To our way of thinking it is the best thing he has yet pro- 
duced. It is not statistical and bears none of the ordinary marks of re- 
search technique. It is written directly out of rich experience and sound 
judgment. While Groves does not find that marriage has “cracked,” he 
does recognize that habitual sanctions have been breaking down and need 
to be “replaced by thought and conscious questioning of practices that 
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once went on automatically.” The specific causes of this crisis Groves 
declares to be the popular emergence of a pleasure philosophy and the 
development of an effective and widely disseminated knowledge of birth 
control. Groves disposes of the plea that sex is a private matter of no 
social concern. He rejects trial marriage because all the trial alliances he 
has known “have been formed by persons who have had exceptional 
preparation for life and enjoyed unusually favorable circumstances, 
[yet] not one such union has proved satisfactory over a two-year pe- 
riod.” Moreover, “in practice the experimental alliance invites the living 
together of persons who have no other expectation than the opportunity 
to satisfy themselves in sex relations.” Trial marriage adds to rather 
than reduces the hazards of marriage because of the experimental atti- 
tude which it fosters and because it neglects the very fundamental of 
modern marriage, namely, the play of affections. The author does not 
satisfy his conscience by mere scolding but suggests certain ways out of 
the crisis. This part of the book is a restatement of his familiar plea for 
education for marriage and parenthood; bureaus of family counsel; 
standardization of household equipment and operations; painless child- 
birth; elimination of the atmosphere of criminal procedure from the di- 
vorce court; wholesome sex education; and new experiments in insurance 
designed to offer family security and stability. 
ArtTHuR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The History of Trade-Union Organization in Canada. By Harotp 
A. LocANn. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 
xiv-+427. $4.00. 

Wage Arbitration: Selected Cases, 1920-1924. By GEORGE SOULE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+-298. $2.00. 


The Labor Problem. By J. A. Estey. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. x-+378. $3.00. 

Dr. Logan has contributed an excellent, original monograph which 
fills a gap in sources for the study of the western labor movement. His 
method is mainly chronological and descriptive. Because of an uneven 
supply of original materials, the earlier stages of the Canadian labor 
movement receive a minimum of attention. The sociologist will be in- 
terested in the fact that Canadian labor organization arose long before 
the factory system, that it was distinctly spontaneous and indigenous, 
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that, although about the middle of the nineteenth century, it took its 
cue largely from British practice, after 1880 it responded more to Ameri- 
can leadership and at the present moment, while preserving a certain 
autonomy, is an integral part of the North American labor movement. 
For many reasons Dr. Logan’s chapter on “The Federation of Catholic 
Workers” is, perhaps, the most illuminating. His judgment as to the 
weakening and retarding influence of mixing church administration and 
labor policy is both sound sense and clear warning. 

Soule’s book consists of a reprinting of briefs cited by employers and 
labor organizations in wage cases, together with the arbitrators’ decisions 
and awards. These cover the book and job-printing cases in New York, 
1920-22; the Chicago Packing House cases, 1921; railroad cases, 1920— 
22; Cleveland Garment cases, 1922-23. The sociologist will find here 
materials on the technique of discussion, on industrial common law and 
institutions in the making, on standards of living, and the use of psy- 
chological appeal. 

In contrast with the two other volumes under review, The Labor 
Problem is a textbook, a good, faithful compilation, but with nothing 
original either in matter or arrangement. Professor Estey discusses fairly 
and intelligently problems like restriction of output, the open shop and 
injunctions; but the chapter on personnel work is very scanty; there is 
very little citing of original documents and the material is nearly all 
second-hand. Perhaps worst of all the discussion is scattered; i.e., some 
topics are discussed at considerable length in different places with little 


or no cross reference. 
ArtHour J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology of Learning: An Advanced Text in Educational 
Psychology, Revised and Enlarged. By WiLt1amM HENRY 
Pyte. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1928. Pp. ix+-44I1. 
$2.32, postpaid. 

There are two quite distinctive types of learning: learning which is 
conscious, purposive, and employs a definite mastery technique; learning 
which comes relatively unconsciously as a by-product of experience. The 
first most resembles a manufacturing process with its quantitative ob- 
jectives, definite work-periods, time-studies, measured results, and the 
like. The other is most like the unconscious process of growth. The first 
kind of learning was institutionalized by the old education. The second 
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is the type that is central in the new education. Indeed this is the main 
difference between the two. 

Professor Pyle’s book is devoted entirely to the conscious, mechani- 
cal type of learning. One would get the impression that education is 
wholly a manufacturing process. It is scarcely so much as suggested 
that may be also, or instead, a growth process. It is the educational psy- 
chology of the old education. From the point of view from which it is 
written, it is an excellent presentation, comprehensive, clear, balanced, 
and well presented. He has summarized an enormous number of the 
research studies in the field, and presents numerous and extensive bib- 
liographies. Each chapter is followed by definite statements of all of the 
generalizations that appear to be justified by the more concrete materials 
of the chapter; and by exercises, experiments, and references for facili- 
tating the use of the volume as a textbook for teacher-training. 

Since accompanying the newer education there must be a certain 
amount of purposive systematic learning, the book can be of service also 
to the modernists in setting forth the features of a reliable technique. 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Reading for Honors at Swarthmore. By Rosert C. Brooks. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. vii-+-197. $2.00. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with the educational accomplish- 
ment of our colleges. Some think that it is the curriculum that is at fault. 
Others accept the current curriculum in the main and ascribe the short- 
comings in accomplishment to erroneous methods of administering 
it. They seek a method of achieving a fuller measure of the accepted aca- 
demic results, especially in the case of the students of the larger native 
capacity. 

Swarthmore is of this latter type. The plan used is a variant of that 
employed with the honors men at Oxford, introducing a number of modi- 
fications which are believed to be improvements. It is being tried out 
with those who elect the honors work in Junior and Senior years only. 
This group during the academic year 1926-27 comprised seventy-two 
students, or about one-third of the registration of the two upper classes, 
and about one-seventh of that of the entire college. 

Professor Brooks, who has been a zealous participant in trying out 
the plan presents a clear, though brief description of it, together with 
objectives, evaluations, problems, costs, and the opinions of faculty, of 
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students, and of graduates. He sees the new movement as one of the 
first streaks of the dawn of a new day in collegiate education. If it 
serves in appreciable measure to liberate undergraduates from the in- 
fant-school type of tutelage so much in vogue, it will have justified itself 
in the world. 
FRANKLIN BossBittT 
University oF CHICAGO 


Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes: A Study in the History. 
By Knut Gyerset. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1928. Pp. 211. 

Peter Tostman’s Account of His Experiences in North America. 
Translated and edited by THEopoRE C. BLEGEN. “Travel and 
Description Series,” Vol. I. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwe- 
gian-American Historical Association, 1926. Pp. 60. 

Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes presents, mostly in the form 
of short biographies, the activities of Norwegians on the Great Lakes as 
sailors, shipowners, and shipbuilders. Incidentally, it gives a history of 
the growth of commerce on the Lakes, the rise and decline of the sailing 
vessel with its ultimate displacement by the steamer, the competition 
offered by the railroad, and the various changes in freight rates, wages, 
and kinds of cargoes which have occurred over the period. 

Peter Tostman’s Account of His Experiences in North America 
describes the author’s voyage to America and the hardships he suffered 
during his short stay here. He came to America in the summer of 1838 
and left for home the following spring, so fully convinced that America 
was overrated as a land of promise to the European emigrant that he at 
once sat down and wrote a book to demonstrate it. He found fault with 
almost everything he encountered. The climate, the cost of food, the 
hard work, the delays incident to travel and transportation, the disad- 
vantages of the foreigner in competition with the native, all impressed 
him as being beyond endurance. The account is particularly interesting 
because of the fact that it shows a side of the immigrant’s life which 
seldom gets into the histories, most of which apparently are written for 
and about the successful, retired immigrant farmers whose pictures are 
so liberally shown. 

Cart M. RosENQuist 

University or Texas 
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Psychology and the Soldier. By F. C. BARTLETT, M.A., Direcior of 
the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1927. Pp. viii+-224. 

The privilege of lecturing at Cambridge on the relation of psychology 
¥ to military problems is responsible for this book. Mr. Bartlett is inter- 
ee ested in applying psychological knowledge and technique to military or- 

3 ganization and operation. He is concerned with three fields of applica- 

ee tion: choosing and training of the recruit; leadership, discipline, and 

ies morale; and mental disorders of warfare. The treatment is neither ex- 
1a haustive nor original. The reader finds a sane, simple, and occasionally 
suggestive discussion of conventional theories as applied to a new field 

of human behavior. Sociologists will be interested most in the considera- 

4 tion of leadership, discipline, and morale; the discussion here is mainly 

naive, but occasionally startling and provoking. Since it is an approach 

. to a field in which sociologists have muddled with no better success, it is 

; worthy of their consideration. The present book falls considerably below 

the standard for originality and perspicacity set by the author’s earlier 

Psychology and Primitive Culture. 

HERBERT BLUMER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Advancing South. Stories of Progress and Reaction. By Ep- 
WIN Mims. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 
x+319. $3.00. 

About 1880, southern writers began to reconstruct southern ante- 
bellum society in ideal, romantic terms. For this to happen changes 
must take place which render the contemporary age very different from 
the age which is thought of as golden. It was about 1880 that the South 
had sufficiently changed its economic base to make this contrast more 
or less real. At the present time, economic changes are bringing in still 
another order, and the strain toward the newer economic mores is focus- 
ing attention upon the old order and calling out speculation concerning 
the values of the new. The South, especially the piedmont South, is 
undergoing extensive industrialization, and a part of its new literature 
announces that it is “advancing.” Professor Mims’ book does so, after 
the manner of chamber of commerce documents. 

Epcar T. THOMPSON 
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The Kuhlman-Binet Tests for Children of Pre-School Age. By 
FLORENCE L. GoopENoucH. A Critical Study and Evalua- 
tion. By the University of Minnesota. “The Institute of Child 
Welfare, Monograph Series,” No. 2. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Pp. 146. $2.00. 

This monograph presents one of the most complete and careful 
studies of the intelligence of small children yet made. Nearly five hun- 
dred children between two and four years of age were tested. Three 
hundred of these were retested after about six weeks. Children were 
selected from various social classes. The I.Q. ratings “were, in general, 
distinctly higher” in the second test than the first. The gains were more 
marked in the children of professional than in those of the non-profes- 
sional classes. The author sensibly maintains that the predictability of 
intelligence tests refers rather “to future status than to future rate of 
growth” of intellectual capacities. And for social organization this is 
highly important. 

The present monograph is another example of its author’s pains- 
taking procedure and sane interpretation. The Preface is by Dr. John 
E. Anderson, director of the Institute of Child Welfare. 

YOUNG 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
The Philosophy of John Dewey. Edited by JosEPpH RATNER. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-560. $4.00. 

This volume is a clear indication of how Dewey’s philosophy has 
performed its work of peaceful penetration. It is perhaps also an uncon- 
scious tribute to the fact that certain popular presentations of philos- 
ophy have entered the ranks of best sellers. The editor has gone over 
Professor Dewey’s writings, selected a series of excerpts, and arranged 
them in such a way as to constitute a unified and comprehensive outline 
of his philosophy. The result might be revealing even to the philosopher 
himself, because frequently in the preoccupation of the moment with 
special problems and details even the best of us may lose a sense of 
perspective. The list of topics discussed is in itself sufficient to reveal 
Dewey’s broad range of human interest as well as of philosophical ex- 
position. The selections included cover the foundations of a naturalistic 
metaphysics, mind, and consciousness, the instrumental theory of knowl- 
edge, the psychology of habit, intelligence in human behavior, education, 
human progress, the state, art, and religion. Artuur J. Topp 

NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Progress in the Law. By JOHN S. Brapway, Editor in Charge, and 
Others. Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1928. Pp. 187. 

Twenty-seven writers have contributed to this volume of the An- 
nals. The essays deal with changes not only in substantive law but also 
in procedure and administration, civil and criminal, as well as in the 
control and education of members of the bar, and in law-making. Indeed 
the volume goes into a border zone, where it considers conciliation, work- 
men’s compensation, the family court, public defender, and other agen- 
cies that have grown up on the fringe of our more formal legal institu- 
tions. Hence, almost any of the social sciences or professions can find 
appropriate subject matter somewhere among the essays. 

One of the chief impressions given by the essays is the deepened 
sense of change and trends in a department of social behavior in which 
some have been accustomed to expect stability and finality. These 
specialized changes call for a social philosophy, within which the law 
will find its meaning and function. Dean Pound’s introductory essay 
on the social and economic problems of the law is a fitting introduction 
to the volume, coming as it does from one who has attempted to create 
a sociological jurisprudence. But the several essays themselves give no 
evidence that Pound’s philosophy has deeply penetrated the experience 


of members of the bench and bar. 
WaLtTeER B. BoDENHAFER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


A Short History of the British Working-Class Movement. Vol. Lil. 
By G. D. H. Core. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
237. $2.50. 

Mr. Cole adheres strictly to his theme: labor history from 1900 to 
the Conservative Reaction of 1927. The opening years of the twentieth 
century are described as a period of industrial tranquility due to: (1) 
the Taff-Vale decision; (2) the building up of the Labor Representation 
Committee; and (3) trade conditions which were unfavorable to any 
sustained conflict. Trade-union activity increased after the Trades 
Dispute Act of 1906. The years immediately preceding the World War 
are characterized as the “biggest movement of unrest since the days of 
Owen and the Chartists.” An “epidemic” of strikes occurred in almost 
every trade. These advanced movements are described as “largely spon- 
taneous and unofficial,” whereas those occurring after the war were 
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conducted with the full sanction of the great trade-union bodies. The 
former were “a sort of guerilla warfare”; the latter were “confrontations 
of great disciplined forces.” 

The war produced important changes in the labor movement, which 
now swelled into a national party capable of challenging the other two 
great political parties, and of presenting its own policies in opposition 
to the governing interests. The war also led to centralization in trade- 
union management, thus encouraging attempted national labor-union 
action. At the same time, the coal problem came to dominate all others, 
becoming the “symbolic issue of the post-war labor struggle.” The au- 
thor, unlike even some radical writers, exonerates the strikers of 1926 
from any “unconstitutionality,” and charges the reactionaries who were 
intent on “stamping out unionism” with such illegality. 

E. T. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Story of the Democratic Party. By HeENry Minor. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x-+-501. $4.50. 

This volume is both a history and the exposition and rationalization 
of a faith. 

As history it is a conventional presentation of the facts, events, and 
personalities involved in the evolution of the Democratic party. The 
party is treated as a thing apart, there being little or no recognition of 
the basic economic, social, and cultural factors responsible for its emer- 
gence, evolution, and character. 

The book may not be intriguing as history; but, as a confession of 
party faith, it is revealing. Being of the Democratic persuasion, the au- 
thor unwittingly selects his facts, and views men and events from the 
angle of the reverent believer. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, 
Cleveland, and Wilson join the immortals, the gods in the Democratic 
pantheon. Even Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, and Bryan are 
ennobled, being defended from their detractors who insist on regarding 
them as average men or less. The author wonders with Woodrow Wilson 
how a man so essentially a Democrat as Lincoln could have become the 
patron saint of the Republican party. Like all devotees of a faith, he 
is sure that the Democratic party is blessed “with immortality and shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

W. O. Brown 

University oF CINCINNATI 
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Egypt. By Grorcr Younc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1927. Pp. 352. $5.00. 

This story of the national movement in Egypt is told with minute 
detail from the point of view of political changes. The Egyptian people 
appear only as a shadowy background. The book, significant for the 
historian, seems on the periphery of interest for the sociologist, unless 
he is particularly interested in Egypt or in the political side of national 


movements. 
RutH SHONLE CAVAN 


RockrForp, ILLINoIs 


Labor Relations. A Study made in the Procter and Gamble Company. 
By Hersert Frets, Po.D. New York: Adelphi Co., 1928. Pp. 


ix-+170. 

This is an objective analysis of one company’s labor and welfare policies 
and practices. It is based upon first-hand investigations by means of observa- 
tion and statistical research from primary sources. The chief topics relate to 
the growth and effect of the personnel management, pension and benefit plans, 
guaranty of employment, and the effect of the policies upon wages, hours, 
turnover, efficiency, safety, etc. The study confirms the opinion that the rela- 
tions between the worker and the management are capable of control by tech- 
niques such as those portrayed. No sweeping change in the wage earner’s posi- 
tion in the industrial system is presaged by the type of policy here presented. 


Postponing Strikes. A Study of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of Canada. By Ben M. SELEKMAN. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1927. Pp. 405. $2.50. 

The author traces the Canadian attempt to settle trade disputes by adju- 
dication, rather than by economic endurance. Employers and wageworkers’ 
spokesmen do not maintain a consistent attitude toward the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, but oppose it when they believe themselves to be in a favorable 
strategic position, and favor a trade board when they are in an unfavorable 
position. The topics discussed are: the nature of the law, its operation and 
constitutionality, the basis of the Board’s decisions, the principals’ fluctuating 
attitudes in correlation with the economic cycle, opinions regarding the law, 
and its applicability to public utilities in the United States. 


The Problem of Indian Administration. Report of a Survey made at the 
request of Honorable Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, and 
submitted to him February 21, 1928. Institute for Government Re- 
search. Studies in Administration. Survey Staff: Lewis Meriam, 
Technical Director; Ray A. Brown; Henry Roe Cloud; Edward 
Everett Dale; Emma Duke; Herbert R. Edwards; Fayette Avery 
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McKenzie; Mary Louise Mark; W. Carson Ryan, Jr.; and Wil- 
liam J. Spillman. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 


This volume is a model piece of social research of the survey type. A 
staff of ten workers is responsible for the report. This staff studied in detail the 
present administration of Indian Affairs, the economic, health, educational, 
family, community, social, and cultural conditions and problems among the In- 
dians on the reservations, and, in so far as it was possible, the Indians in the 
towns and cities detached from the reservation life. Detailed recommenda- 
tions are given for improving the various phases of Indian life. 


Social Problems of South Carolina. By G. Crort Wriutams. Columbia, 
S. C.: The State Co., 1928. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


The writer discusses the problem of the races, country life, public health, 
the feeble-minded, mental disorders and mental hygiene, the family, child wel- 
fare, crime and its treatment, and poverty and its treatment. He states that 
intelligent prevision in social policy is both essential and possible. His chapter 
“Inter-Racial Relations” is one of the best. He suggests that race prejudice 
has its source in a complex of which at least four elements are basic, namely, 
physical differences, economic conflicts, disparity of culture, and memory of 
former relations (p. 20). Neither an index nor a bibliography is provided. 


Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of Northern Colorado: 
Including Districts in the Vicinity of Windsor, Wellington, Fort 
Collins, Loveland, Longmont; Based upon Studies Made During 
Summer, Fall, and Winter, 1924, in Co-operation with National 
Child Labor Committee. By B. F. Coen, Wrisur E. SKINNER, 
Dorotuy Leacu. Fort Collins, Colorado: Colorado Agricultural 
College, 1928. Series 27, No. 2, November, 1926. 

This is a bulletin giving the results of a survey of child-labor conditions in 
the Colorado beet fields. Among other things, it appears that a large number of 
little children work long hours at hard labor, are badly housed, lose time from 
school, and often have inadequate food. The worst situation exists among the 
cnildren of “contract” families, and the best among the children of owner fam- 


ilies. Little is said about the method of conducting the study, except that it 
included field work which was later tabulated and published in bulletin form. 
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RESEARCH IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY, 1928, AS REFLECTED IN PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 
AT THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, AND IN THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH MONOGRAPH 


Since the publication of John M. Gillette’s pioneer work in rural sociology 
in 1913, research in this field has developed at a steadily accelerating rate. 
Most of the development has taken place within the last decade, and particu- 
larly within the past four or five years. The first rural sociology research bulle- 
tin prepared by an agricultural experiment station was issued in May, 1915. A 
strong impetus was given to sociological research in the rural field in 1919 by 
the creation of a research division in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, devoted to socio-economic problems of farm life.1 The passage of the 
Purnell Act has proved a further stimulus to investigations in this field, the full 
effect of which will only become apparent years hence. 

The papers and discussions at the Twenty-third Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society (“The Rural Community” was the central topic of discus- 
sion), bear witness to the fact that rural sociology is gradually changing from 
a welfare movement to a science. While the interest in rural improvement has 
in no way declined, the conviction has grown that this interest can best be 
served by pure research that is not ancillary to the immediate demands of prac- 
tical situations. 

Many of the studies recently undertaken have as their chief aim the more 
adequate and systematic presentation of the facts underlying the relationships 
of rural life, as a necessary prerequisite for generalizations and programs for 
improvement. In this class belongs the study made by J. H. Kolb of the or- 
ganization affiliations of members of 300 farm families, in an effort to discover 
to what extent special-interest groups are superseding locality as the basis for 
rural organization. Similarly, a study undertaken as a Purnell project by the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, and reported by Henry J. Burt, seeks to ascer- 
tain what proportion of the people of the community are served by the activi- 
ties of the local community association. C. Luther Fry described methods for 
the more adequate utilization of the large bodies of rural population data col- 
lected by the federal government, and heretofor left largely unexploited in 
studies of rural migration, racial assimilation, and community surveys. C. C. 
Zimmerman marshaled data which throw doubt on current theories to the 
effect that rural-urban migration selects individuals on the basis of innate 
physical, mental, and social characteristics, gradually leading to the depletion 
of the farming class. 

Other studies have as their aim the refinement of concepts, methods, and 
techniques of rural scientific research. Clarence A. Perry offered proposals for 
the more precise definition of “community,” and Bessie Bloom Wessel devel- 
oped the concept of “community area” as the social unit employed in investi- 
gations of assimilation and ethnic factors in community life. J. O. Rankin sug- 
gested a definite statistical program based on the following five-fold policy: 


* Rural Sociological Research in the United States, p. 3. 
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(1) continuation of present federal and state work; (2) its more complete util- 
ization as a serviceable auxiliary; (3) its expansion to new territory, and sepa- 
ration of farm population in tabulation of data; (4) co-ordination of statistical 
work of various agencies; and (5) fuller utilization of data gathered for admin- 
istrative purposes. H. B. Hawthorn further elaborated his method of measur- 
ing the development of personality growth by quantifying the contacts with 
groups and institutions to which the individual is exposed. E. L. Kirkpatrick 
advocated comprehensive case studies of farm families as a necessary 

ment to the studies of standards of living, stressing the fact that the family is 
an organic whole which can only be understood in its relationship to other 
groups. 

Increasing attention is being given to investigation of the character and 
composition of rural population, of the ecology of rural districts, and of cul- 
tural and psychological factors in country life. Bruce L. Melvin presented the 
results of studies showing the effect of age and sex distribution of the popula- 
tion as a vital force in conditioning its action. Mexican immigration into the 
United States was the subject of two interesting studies. The first, an examina- 
tion of the sociological effects of this immigration, was made by Manuel Gamio, 
and reported to the section on rural sociology by Robert Redfield. The other 
was an analysis of the social and psychological characteristics of the Mexican 
immigrant by Emory S. Bogardus. Of equal interest was a paper by Karl Bor- 
ders describing the cultural and organizational changes of Russian village life 
under the Soviets. 

The significance of ecological factors in certain rural areas was appraised 
in studies reported by C. E. Lively, Rupert B. Vance, R. D. McKenzie, and 
Norman S. Hayner. Lively showed how various types of agriculture condition 
community organization and group attitudes. Vance described the manner in 
which social life and institutions in the South have been modified by the cotton 
culture prevailing in that area. The ecological succession in the Puget Sound 
region and in the San Juan Islands was traced in two papers by McKenzie and 
Hayner. Their procedure was to delineate the successive eras of regional set- 
tlement and to analyze the factors determining the patterns thereof. Robert E. 
Park summarized the results of a study of newspaper circulation, showing that 
the latter may serve as an index of urbanization and a measure of the process 
of devolution within metropolitan areas and the regions which they dominate. 

Studies of a strictly socio-psychological character have been relatively few 
in the field of rural group life, but judging from the meetings of the division of 
social psychology, the significance of such studies is coming to be more fully 
appreciated. C. C. Taylor described farmers’ movements as psycho-social phe- 
nomena and analyzed their characteristics and the circumstances governing 
their occurrence. Bogardus traced changes taking place in rural social distance, 
largely as a result of rapid transportation and communication. Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin undertook an analysis of rural-urban religious beliefs and attitudes with a 
view to ascertaining the relatively constant differences existing between them, 
and the factors responsible for such differences. 

The meetings of the section on educational sociology revealed that rural 
sociologists and educational sociologists are alike centering a growing amount 
of interest on the problems of rural education. Daniel H. Kulp II offered an 
outline of research investigations that appear practicable and are needed in this 
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field. The implications of recent rural surveys for the country school and its 
curriculum were pointed out by Edmund DeS. Brunner. George A. Works pre- 
sented an analysis of the problems involved in adapting educational administra- 
tion to the rural community, together with a critical examination of the com- 
munity district plan as developed in New York state. From data gathered from 
871 farm families, Lowry Nelson and N. I. Butt discovered a high correlation 
between the amount of formal schooling and the possession of certain utilities, 
such as household conveniences, automobiles, pianos, and phonographs. 

The trends of research in rural sociology can be indicated only in a rough 
fashion by the projects reported at the Chicago meeting. When viewed in con- 
nection with the wide survey of sociological studies actually under way during 
the year ending June 30, 1927, made by C. J. Galpin, J. H. Kolb, Dwight San- 
derson, and Carl C. Taylor, and described in the monograph, Rural Sociological 
Research in the United States,? a more adequate picture of the research situa- 
tion and current trends in this field may be obtained. This survey, while not 
undertaking a complete account of all sociological research in the rural field, 
gives a detailed analysis of 80 going projects and may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative inventory of studies recently in progress. These projects were being 
conducted by 24 land-grant colleges, 13 other colleges and universities, 3 gov- 
ernment bureaus, and 1 private institution, in 25 states. 

The projects were classified under eight general divisions as follows: 


A. Studies in social organization : Number 0 
projects 
1. Social participation 
. The relation between villages ond qurseunding farm population 
. The effect of industrial development on rural life . 
. Village studies 


. Locality groups and community eapeniantion 
. General descriptive surveys ‘ 
. Special interest groups in rural society 


Total 
. Investigation of standard of living 
. Population studies : 
1. Migration 
2. Composition and of population 
3. Village population iia 


| 


Total 

. Studies of farmers’ 
. Social psychology investigations 
. Studies of rural youth organizations 
. Studies of rural institutions 
. Miscellaneous projects : 

1. Rural health . 

2. Rural recreation . 

3. Rural government 


* Prepared under the auspices of the Advisory Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Research in Agriculture of the Social Science Research Council. 
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4. Public-welfare administration 
5. Child welfare 

6. Rural immigrants . 

7. Vocational origins : 

8. Successful farm families 


Although the actual volume and importance of the work cannot be ac- 
curately gauged by the number of projects in a given division, the outline in- 
dicates roughly the relative emphasis given the chief lines of research. Studies 
of rural social organization, of rural population, and of farmers’ standards of 
living occupy the outstanding position among current research projects. Judg- 
ing from the reports and discussions at the Chicago meeting, projects dealing 
with rural institutions (particularly the school), farmers’ organizations, and 
the social psychology of rural life (especially studies of farmers’ attitudes), 
are receiving relatively more attention than the foregoing distribution indicates. 

The recent meeting gave ample evidence of the increasing interest in and 
attention to methodology. More adequate methods and techniques are gradu- 
ally emerging by a process of experimentation and trial-and-error from con- 
crete research projects carried on in the field of rural sociological phenomena. 
Perhaps the strongest interest is in statistical methods and their adaptation to 
this sort of data. Many workers are casting about for more precise and depend- 
able units of measurement, and in the studies of Kirkpatrick, Hawthorn, Kolb, 
Sanderson, Willey, and others, significant advances in this direction have been 
made. Where direct measurement is precluded, efforts are made to secure in- 
dexes that express quantitatively complex changes, as in the study of newspa- 
per circulation as an index of urbanization by Robert E. Park and Charles 
Newcomb, and in the quantitative investigation of the opinions of voters as 
a measure of competence in citizenship by Seba Eldridge. 

Interest in the case method, including the detailed life-study, is only sec- 
ond to that in statistical procedure. Cooley’s provocative paper, “The Literary 
Technique Applied to Rural Social Research,” produced a skirmish between 
representatives of two divergent tendencies in research, but the outcome of the 
discussion was general agreement that quantitative methods and methods of 
intensive concrete description are both necessary, and complement each other. 

The analysis of methods employed in the eighty projects covered by the 
monograph Rural Sociological Research showed that 91.2 per cent used ele- 
mentary statistical analysis, 26.2 per cent statistical analysis involving correla- 
tion, 56.2 per cent the comparative method (comparing area with area or type 
with type), 16.2 per cent case analysis or detailed life-studies, 12.5 per cent 
historical analysis, and 20.0 per cent ecological analysis (involving use of maps 
or plates). The wide use of the personal interview and the survey by field 
schedule for procuring original data, likewise revealed in this survey, suggests 
the need for refinement of these techniques, a subject that received consider- 
able discussion at the section meetings. 

Carrott D. CLARK 
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